




































AN AMBASSADOR, A MINISTER, 
AND A COLONIAL GOVERNOR 

RESIDENT HARDING has sent to 

the Senate the names of Richard 

Washburn Child, of Massachusetts, 
io be Ambassador to Italy, Jacob Gould 
Schurman, to be Minister to China, and 
Ix. Mont Reily, of Missouri, to be 
Governor of Porto Rico. 

A Minister is not so great a diplo- 
matic personage as is an Ambassador. 
But the position of Minister to China, 
just now, is really more important, we 
think, in its influence upon world his- 
than is the Ambassadorship to 
Italy. Appropriately, therefore, Presi- 
dent Harding has chosen for the Chinese 


tory 


mission one who is widely respected by 
reason of scholarship, administrative 
ability, and 
Schurman is known as a writer of 
books—“Kantian Ethics,” “The Ethical 
Import of Darwinism,” “Belief in God,” 
“Agnosticism and Religion,” “A Gen- 
eration of Cornell,’ “A Retrospect and 
Outlook,’ “The Balkan Wars,” and 
“Why America is in the War.” Dr. 
Schurman is sixty-seven years old and 
was born in Prince Edward Island. 
He studied in the Universities of Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin, G6ttingen, 
and Heidelberg. He holds the title of 
LL.D. from no less than eight American 
universities. After 
Professor of Philosophy at Acadia and 


foree of character. Dr. 


serving terms as 
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Dalhousie Colleges and Cornell Uni- 
versity, he became President of Cornell 
in 1892, serving until 1920. Meanwhile 
he was President of the first United 
States Philippine Commission and in 
1912-13 was United States Minister to 
Greece. He was also First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

In contrast to Dr. 
Child, nominated as Ambassador to 
Italy, is only forty years old. He isa 
Harvard graduate, and three years after 
graduating received an LL.B. degree. 
He has been editor of “Collier’s.” In 
politics he has been an active Progress- 
ive. He has enjoyed President Har- 
ding’s friendship. Mr. Child is widely 
known as a writer, among his books 
being “Jim Hands,” “The Man in the 
Shadow,” “The Blue Wall,” “Potential 
Russia,” and “Bodbank.” 

Mr. Reily is fifty-five years old. Like 
Mr. Child, he has been an active Pro- 
gressive in politics. He is a Kansas 
City business man. In 1902 he was 
Assistant Postmaster of that place. The 
previous year he organized the first 
“Roosevelt for President” club in the 
United States. Mr. Roosevelt was then 
Vice-President. In 1919 Mr. Reily 
announced that Senator Harding was 
his choice for the Presidency. He 
thus claims the distinction of having 
“ouessed” two Republican Presidents 


Schurman, Mr. 
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Named by the President as Governor of 
Porto Rico 





before they were generally recognized 
as active Presidential possibilities. 


AMBASSADOR HARVEY 
MAKES A SPEECH 

OME of those who doubted George 

Harvey’s judgment and power of 
self-restraint have hoped that his re- 
sponsibilities as American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s would result 
in an access of discretion; others, with 
the same doubt but with added feeling 
of personal or political animosity, have 
secretly hoped that their opposition to 
his appointment would be justified by 
his indiscretion. His first speech, on 
the occasion of the welcoming dinner 
given to him by the Society of the Pil- 
grims (established to promote mutual 
understanding between America and 
Great Britain), did not wholly fulfill the 
hopes of either class of doubters. It 
was a speech in which the voice of Har- 
vey the editor was more audible than 
the voice of America, whose spokesman 
he was; but what the editorial voice 
said was, if the substance and not the 
phraseology is considered, in some re- 
spects interpretative of America’s pres- 
ent mood. 

There were three points which Mr. 


. Harvey particularly dwelt upon. 


One was that we did not send our 
soldiers across the ocean to save Great 
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Britain, France, and Italy, but “solely to 
save the United States of America, and 
most reluctantly and laggardly at that.” 
Continuing, he said: 

proud to fight, 
mean. We were 
That is the real 
So we came 


We were not too 
whatever that may 
afraid not to fight. 
truth of the matter. 
along toward the end and helped you 
and your adlies shorten the war. 
That is all we did, and that is all we 
claim to have done. 


Another point was that the impression 
“that in some way or other, by hook or 
by crook, unwittingly, surely unwill- 
ingly, America may yet be beguiled into 
the League of Nations” is “utterly 
absurd.” Declaring that in the election 
the vote with the majority of seven 
millions rendered the decision of the 
American people against America’s par- 
ticipation in the League, he announced: 

It follows, then, that the present 
Government could not, without be- 
trayal of its creators and masters, 
and will not, I can assure you, have 
anything whatsoever to do with the 
League or any commission or com- 
mittee appointed by it, or responsible 
to it, directly or indirectly, openly or 
furtively. 

The third point which Mr. 
made was the necessity, and, in fact, the 
inevitableness, of Anglo-American coni- 
ity. He made this point in the follow- 
ing language: 

Now the question arises, have not 
our countries reached a point with 
respect to the remotest possibility of 
a conflict that justifies our forgetting 
it as completely as the battles of Bos-, 
worth Field and Appomattox have 
faded from our recollection? Such, 
I am happy to report faithfully in the 
teeth of all the mischief-makers and 
scandal-mongers of both nations, has 
become the settled conviction of our 
people, and I hope, and doubt not, of 
yours. 


Harvey 


In stating the reason for our part in 
the war Mr. Harvey does not speak for 
the Nation. He undoubtedly expresses 
a natural reaction from an emotionalism 
that has too often passed for reason and 
understanding; but in his reaction from 

understand the 
America went in 


that he has failed to 
heart of the matter. 
to save herself, it is true; but she went 
in to save, not her soil, but her soul. 
The principles of freedom and justice 
which undertook to help defend 
were her life-blood, it is true, but they 
were also the life-blood of the other free 
peoples whom Germany menaced. 

In declaring emphatically against 
America’s ever joining the League Mr. 
Harvey speaks in familiar accents. 
What he says may be true, but it may 
not be. His words undoubtedly state 
what is at present the feeling 
America, and they perhaps state 
ultimate policy of the Government; 


she 


in 
the 
but 
they were needlessly offensive to a good 
many people in both this country and 
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Great Britain and were hardly suitable 
to the mouth of an Ambassador. 

In pronouncing Anglo-American co- 
operation as a policy of interest alike to 
America and Great Britain, Mr. Harvey 
spoke the real and enduring conviction 
of the American people. It is true this 
is a policy which certain elements in 
America have tried to discredit, but it 
will not be overthrown, 


is one which 

because it is not only right but expe- 
dient. Neither nation can afford to 
nurse mutual antagonism. On this 


point Mr. Harvey spoke wisely and asa 
representative of the controlling opinion 
in this country. 


ON HIS “APPOINTED ROUNDS” 
HE picture of a letter-carrier on the 
front cover page of this week’s 
Outlook, our readers will no doubt be 

















Photograph by H. H. Moore, of the Outlook staff 
ON HIS APPOINTED ROUNDS 


This photograph also appears on the front cover 
page of this issue, in color 


interested to learn, was taken by a mem- 
ber of our staff at the Thirty-fourth 
Street branch of the New York City 
Post Office. The superintendent of the 
branch, on being told that a representa- 
tive member of his force of carriers was 
sought as the subject of a photograph to 
accompany an article by Postmaster- 
General Hays, at once said, “Why, yes, 
there’s Harry—he’s just going out to 
make deliveries.” A good upstanding 
carrier, neatly dressed and alert, 
cordially an invitation 
and volunteered the information 
from time to time he personally 
mail The Outlook and 
pleased to assist photo- 


re- 


sponded to to 
pose, 
that 
delivered 


would 


to 
be 


graphically in an article to appear in it. 
Of several snap-shots taken, the one thai 
appears here, and in color on this week’s 
cover, seems to us best to typify this 
group among Uncle Sam’s efficient and 
faithful postal employees. 

It may be added that a phrase in the 
title of this comment is from the 
inscription on the facade of the new 
Post Office Building on Seventh Avenue, 
Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Streets, 
New York City. It reads in full: 

NEITHER SNOW 

NOR GLOOM OF 

COURIERS FROM 

VION OF THEIR 


NOR RAIN NOR HEAT 
NIGHT STAYS THESE 
THE SWIFT . COMPLE- 
APPOINTED ROUNDS 
At either end of this inscription ap- 

pears, we are glad to say, a tribute to 
our associate and ally, France, for ler 
work as a pioneer of postal advance- 
ment. At the northern end are these 
words: 

CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU 

PUBLIC POSTAL SERVICE 

PIERRE D’ALMERAS MDCXXI 

GENERAL DES POSTES 


At the southern end: 


LOUIS XI, MCCCCLXIV 
CREATED THE POSTE ROYALE 
FRANZ VON TAXIS MCCCCE 
IMPERIAL POSTMASTER 


FRANCIS VINTON GREENE 


ENERAL FRANCIS VINTON GREENE, 
G who died recently in New York 
City, had a_= distinguished military 


career, was an engineer of ability, and 
wrote well on military matters and on 
international problems. Yet we are in- 
clined to think that his finest public 
service was done as Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City during the 
administration of Mayor Low. His 
drastic reforms, his encouragement of 
police efficiency, and his thorough weed- 
ing out of grafters in the police force 
made his service to the city, and indi- 
rectly to the country, memorable. The 
only other Commissioners, within re- 
cent times at leasi, who were equally 
noteworthy were Theodore Roosevelt, 
General Bingham, and Arthur Woods. 
One writer on General Greene’s methods 
says that he was no sooner appointed 
than “heads began to fall like apples in 
a wind-blown orchard.” There was need 
of this excision of bad material from 
the Department, and the results were 
remarkable. Would that it could be 
added that the reforms instituted under 
Mayor Low by General Greene and un- 
der Mayor Mitchel by Arthur Woods hai 
continued in the recent:history of the 
metropolitan police force! 

General Greene was a West Point 
graduate and served with credit in the 
Regular Army for sixteen years, acting 
as military observer in the Turco- 
Russian War with the Russian army 
and later having charge of important 
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THE ANGELUS RINGS OUT OVER THE FRENCH COUNTRYSIDE WHEREVER THE BELLS 
IN THE VILLAGE CHURCH TOWERS HAVE NOT FALLEN PREY TO THE INVADER 


engineering work in the District of 
Columbia. He resigned in order to 


enter commercial work in civil life, but 
in a few was chosen Colonel of 
the Seventy-first Regiment of the New 
York State Militia, and went with it to 
Tampa in the Spanish War. Trans- 
ferred to the Philippines, he took an 
important part in the operations around 
Manila, and his report on that period of 
his life was characteristic of him in its 
picturesqueness and vigor. 

General Greene’s writing on public 
questions was always to the point and 
based on thorough study and complete 
Two or three of his arti- 

The 
1921) 
of 


years 


information. 
cles have appeared in The Outlook. 
of March 2, 

question 


most@recent (issue 
dealt with the important 
“Reparations and Interallied Debts.” 

The this soldier, scientist, 
administrator, and writer is noteworthy 
for the versatility of his abilities and 
achievement. 


career of 


LIGHTHOUSES AND BELLS 

r is only seldom that the wreckage of 
I the war is brought home to America. 
Our tax bills have mounted high. We 


have our wounded and our blind, but no 


blasted fields or shattered cities. It ‘tis 
right that we should be reminded as 
often as need be that in France, Eng- 


land, and Italy there are many broken 
lives, and that in Italy and France there 
is also still 
mony of the pitiless war waged by the 
Central Powers. If we remember this, 
there will be a particular interest in the 
work which is being carried on by the 
Committee for Men Blinded in Battle, 
which is endeavoring to provide blinded 
soldiers of France with a means of 


remaining material testi- 








making a partial living. Needless to 
add, perhaps, Miss Winifred Holt is at 
the head of this work—work which was 
founded in March, 1915. ‘Those who 
know what has been done at the Light- 
house of the New York Association for 
the Blind will find it easy to visualize 
the work that is being done in France. 
For many years the Lighthouse for the 


Blind has taught such trades as 
typewriting, stenography, commercial 
courses, languages, music, handicrafts, 


and modeling, and in such necessary 
phases of life as -the power to enjoy 
sports and the power to read Braille. 

All this work is being duplicated in 
France. Le Phare de France, or The 
Lighthouse of France, is equipped with 
an electric printing plant, handcraft shop 
for weaving and machine knitting, gym- 
nasium with athletic appliances, a 
skating rink, and a complete equipment 
for the teaching of fencing. The French 
blind, too, are being trained in agricul- 
tural pursuits, such as chicken raising 
and the planting of crops, so that those 


1 Junee 


who were farmers may be enabled to 
return to the country and continue their 
vocations as far as_ possible. 9 
Over three thousand blind and partially | 
blind have been aided by the Commit- 7 
Russians, © 


normal 


tee—Frenchmen, Belgians, 
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Scotchmen, Canadians, Arabians, Swedes. 7 





At the present time the Committee is 


trying to raise two million dollars io ; 
put the educational work on a perma- | 


nent basis in France and in Italy. 


Throughout northern France in tlie 


devastated region the churches were 


ruined and the bells melted down by thie | 


Germans or wantonly destroyed. Not a 
bell was left in the devastated regionis 
to send forth its call to worship or to 


bring to the ears of the laborer the § 


evening reminder of the Angelus. 

The parish chimes play a larger part 
in French life than most Americans 
realize, and the loss of the beloved 
church bells has been a heavy blow to 
hundreds of villages and towns. 

The American Committee for Devas- 
tated France has with poetic insight 
proposed that Americans desirous of 
giving a war memorial for their own 
honored dead should purchase a bell for 
some French village. The cost of a bell 
in France is approximately one hundred 
dollars, and it is hoped that at least one 
hundred people or one hundred groups 
of people will come forward with contri- 
butions of this amount. 
for Men Blinded in Battle, 111 East 59th 
Street, New York City, and the Angelus 
Fund Committee, of which Dr. Alex- 
ander Humphreys, 16 East 39th Street, 
New York City, is Treasurer, 
acknowledge, with appreciation, checks 
sent to them by readers of The Outlook. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF CUBA 

rR. ALFREDO ZAYAS took the oath of 
D office as President of Cuba on May 
20 and General Francisco Carillo became 
Vice-President. That the fierce opposi- 
tion of the followers of General Gomez, 
the candidate of the Liberal party, to 
the Presidency of Dr. Zayas has sub- 
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sent General Crowder to 
Cuba to act as observer. This convinced 
reasonable Cubans of the necessity of 
composing Cuban political quarrels 
without so misconducting themselves as 


At all events, the Liberal mem- 
bers of Congress abandoned the novel 
plan proposed of “going on strike’”—that 
is, refusing to take part in the sessions 
of the Cuban Congress and _ thereby 
leaving Congress without a quorum. One 
of the reforms promised by President 
Zayas in his inaugural speech is to 
change the quorum from two-thirds to 
one-half the members. 

Other features of President Zayas’s 
programme are measures to improve the 
financial and commercial situation, an 
amendment to forbid second consecutive 
Presidential terms, negotiation of a new 
reciprocity treaty with the United States 
io give Cuba better terms as regards 
sugar and tobacco, the creation of a 
Secretary of Communications, and a 
large reduction of the military budget. 

Dr. Zayas was himself at one time a 
prominent Liberal and was elected as 
Vice-President when his present rival. 
Zayas in 
the last election was the candidate of a 


Gomez, was chosen President. 


coalition of Liberals and Conservatives, 
while Gomez was supported by the radi- 
cal element of the old Liberal party. 
President Zayas has an interesting 
personality. Both he and his Vice- 
President, General Carillo, were ardent 
the Spanish rule. 
Like his father before him, Zayas has 
lifelong admirer of Abraham 
Lineoln, as is evidenced in the accom- 
panying message from the new President 
to The Outlook, sent through a friend in 
Dr. Zayas recently wrote to a 


revolutionists under 


been a 


Cuba. 
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(C) Keystone 


MARSHAL FOCH (CENTER) IN CITIZEN CLOTHES 


He is shown in London, where he attended the recent Allied Conference. 


Doubtless France 


leans heavily upon the advice of her great General in the determination of her Silesian policy 


lfavana newspaper: “I’ll never be tired 
of repeating and practicing the memo- 
rable motto of Abraham Lincoln: ‘With 
malice to none; with charity toward 
all.’”” Dr. Zayas has a high reputation 
as a lawyer and has had a long career 
in political life. He has an interesting 
personal side as an ethnologist and 
student of the language of the aboriginal 
Indian tribes found by the Spaniards in 
Cuba, as a lover and collector of books 
on history, literature, and poetry, and 
he is himself the writer of several 
poems, some of which, we are told, were 
composed by him while a prisoner in 
Madrid on his way with other Cuban 
patriots to the -African prison in which 
immured. He has also, a 
correspondent tells us, a fluent knowl- 
edge of languages, is a thorough demo- 
crat in his manners, and is a speaker of 
great force, as well as “a clever, wise, 
and far-sighted politician, with a marked 
faculty for patient long-suffering and 
real Anglo-Saxon coolness.” 


they were 


POLAND, LLOYD GEORGE, AND 
BRIAND 

Hie long delay in the settlement of 
7 the Silesian question has caused a 
clash between Great Britain and France. 
Impatience with the failure of the Allies 
to determine definitely the division be- 
tween German and Polish territory led 
to the revolt of certain Poles under Kor- 
fanty and thence to the use of German 


troops to suppress this attempt to antici- 


pate the decision of the Supreme 
Council. 
Lloyd George, in a_ persuasively 


phrased speech in the House of Com- 
mons, declared that Poland had violated 
the Treaty of Versailles, a Treaty which 
gave to Poland her freedom, a freedom 
which she did not win by her own en- 
deavor. He said: “Not merely to dis- 
but to say that 
troops as she has are not to be permitted 
to take part in restoring order is not 
fair play.” 

Premier 
press, pointed out 


arm Germany such 


3riand, in a statement to the 
that it had not yet 
definitely what terri- 
go to Poland and what to 
He that France with 
twelve thousand troops had pre- 
the reaching 
serious proportions and that it was the 
duty of the Allies to impose their will 
upon Germans as well as Poles. M. 
3riand pointed out that the original in- 
tention of the Allies was to give the 
whole Silesian region to Poland, and 
that only at a later date was it decided 


been determined 


tory would 
Germany. said 
only 
from 


vented disorders 


to organize a system of advisory plebi- 
“T did not invent the system of 
plebiscites,”’ Premier Briand said, with 
a smile, “I found it in the Treaty.” 

M. Briand added pertinently: “We 
have been getting a lot of advice from 
England recently, but it would be more 
useful for the re-establishment of order 


seites. 
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if we could get the men to help our 
twelve thousand.” 

The French press has been bitter in 
its expressions of displeasure at Mr. 
Lloyd George’s attitude. A date for a 
conference between Lloyd George and 
M. Briand for a discussion of their con- 
flicting aims has been frequently set and 
as frequently postponed. It is probable 
that the conference will be held before 
this of The Outlook reaches our 


This conference will do much 


issue 
readers. 
towards determining whether the com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain and 
Germany will weigh more heavily in the 
balance than the human rights of Poles 
and the protection of the national life 
of France. 

That the French policy is in the 
ascendant may be indicated by the an- 
May 24, which 


nouncement of states 


that Germany (under threat—as_ al- 
ways—of penalties) has agreed to with- 
draw her forees from the disputed 


territory. 


WORTH TRYING 


MERICANS are not pacifists. <A 

few Americans are; but they are 

not representative of our people 
as a whole. Whatever movement there 
is for peace its support in the 
United States chiefly from people who 
have proved that when the time for 
fighting comes they can fight with all 
their hearts. 

This must be remembered in consider- 
ing the present movement in behalf of 
limitation of armaments. Mr. 
Borah’s amendment to the Naval Bill 
calling upon the President to engage 
with other nations in a conference with 
the object of limiting armament has re- 
ceived its support from the same kind 
of people who have hardly finished their 
experience of making America a formi- 
dable belligerent in the biggest war of 
history. 

The reasons which 
support of the Borah 
we think, twofold. 

In the first place, the American peo- 
ple, although they can be warlike, are 
unmilitary. The overwhelming majority 
of them dislike military trappings and 
military traditions. They believe so 
thoroughly in the supremacy of the civil 
authority that they are jealous of any- 
thing that seems to encroach upon it. 
Americans, therefore, have to reason 
themselves into whatever preparedness 
they provide for their country, and then 
usually do it only under the compulsion 
of an imminent peril. As a consequence 
they have sacrificed in their wars hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives and hundreds 
of millions of dollars in tardy prepara- 
tion because they preferred such sacri- 
fice to the chance of giving too much 


finds 


the 


the 
are, 


have led to 
Amendment 
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power or the military 
arm of the Government. In the second 
place, the American people are restive 
under the expenditure of money for mili- 
tary and naval provisions for which 
there seems to be no immediate need. 
They do not relish the thought of having 
the cost of a military and naval estab- 
lishment both a heavy and a continuous 
burden. They may overlook the fact 
that the cost of a war for which no 
preparation has been made may ulti- 
mately entail greater expenditure than 
the cost of a war which has been well 
prepared for. They see clearly the 
necessity of paying past debts for war, 
but do not relish spending money for 
wars which have not yet appeared. 
Neither of these reasons is a pacifist 
reason; and they are both consistent 
with the conviction in favor of national 
defense. 

The primary and essential function of 
a national government is self-preserva- 
tion. It not matter how many 
other functions the national government 
may assume under our present compli- 
cated civilization, all of these other funce- 
tions rest -upon the foundation of self- 
preservation. 


prominence to 


does 


Though this principle remains un- 
changed, the application of it alters 
from time to time. The military and 


naval preparedness required in 1914 may 
be a very different thing from that re- 
quired in 1921. We do not want to pay 
a dollar less for preparedness to-day 
than the total of the sum which is re- 


quired. We cannot afford to pay a 
dollar more. 

Seven years ago the Navy of the 
United States was surpassed by both 


that of Germany and Great Britain and 
was closely pressed by that of Japan. 
To-day the German navy is no longer 
in existence, the British navy has been 
reduced to a level with our own, and the 
Japanese navy is markedly inferior in 
size. If our present programme of naval 
construction is carried to completion, our 
Navy will exceed that of Great Britain 
in power by from thirty to fifty per cent. 

These facts we take from a recent 
editorial in the “Scientific American,” a 
journal which has long been a well- 
informed advocate of naval prepared- 
ness, and a journal, it may be added, 
which is willing to recognize the fact 
that circumstances have changed and 
that the measure of our preparedness 
requirement has been altered by 
World War. 

In two articles in this issue there is 
reported a in Japan away 
from the militarist party. Public opin- 
ion may not be as controlling in Japan 
as it is in America, but its influence is 
distinetly away from militarism. It has 
been recently reported by Madame 
Ozaki, whose husband has been urging 


the 


movement 

















in the Japanese Diet a resolution favor. 

ing the reduction of armament, that «| 
postal-card canvass in Japan has r af 
corded a great majority in favor of M r.| 
Ozaki’s proposal. Great Britain has also 
been moving in the direction of limiting | 
armaments for the past two years. 

The time seems ripe for following out 
Senator Borah’s suggestion that a con- 
ference be called to consider the ques- 
tion of a holiday in naval construction 
or a mutual reduction of naval forces, 
Perhaps a formal conference of ambis- 
sadors or prime ministers or delegates 
may not be the best way to reach a con- 
mon agreement among nations in favor 
of a common limiting of armaments. 
The informal and quiet, less disputa- © 
tious, but generally more frank inter- | 
change of ideas and plans through the 
usual diplomatic channels is very likely 
to prove more effective. 

If we could procure a mutual re- 
adjustment of naval strength among thie 
nations, we would confer a boon upon 
the tax-laden peoples of the world, the 
value of which it would be hard to,esti- 
mate. There does not appear to be any- 
thing in the proposal for a discussion of 
this question which would jeopardize 
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our National safety in the _ slightest 

degree. 

CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE 
DWARD DOUGLASS WHITE, | 


Chief Justice of the United States | 
Supreme Court, died in Washing- 
ton at the age of seventy-five, on May 19. 


1 June 





He had been in the full exercise of lis 
remarkable powers as jurist and judge 
until a short time before his death, | 
which followed an operation. 

In the judgment of the legal profes- 
sion and of all who have watched the 
findings and decisions of the Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice White is worthy of 
being classed with the most famous of 
his predecessors. John Marshall, to be 
sure, looms head and shoulders above 
all the Chief Justices, and, indeed, as a 
great publicist, a great lawyer, and a 
great expounder of the Constitution has 
no American counterpart, but among thie 
other able judges who have held office 
none, unless it be John Jay, has stood 
higher than Chief Justice White. 

It is interesting and rather remark- 
able to note that from 1789, when Presi- 
dent Washington appointed John Jay as 
the first Chief Justice, down to Chief 
Justice White’s death the other day— 
that is, for one hundred and thirty-two 
years—there have been only eight Chief 
Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court. When we remember that tlie 
average age of these eight men at the 
time of taking office was almost fifty. 
and that two of the terms served, those 
of Jay and Ellsworth, were very short, 
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one is inclined to, draw the inference 
ihat intellectual exertion of the highest 
kind is conducive to the continuance of 
mental vigor and power of close applica- 
iion to work. Marshall served as Chief 
Justice for thirty-four years, Taney for 
twenty-eight years, and Melville Fuller 
twenty-two years. Until Chief Justice 
White’s death four Supreme Court Jus- 
iices over seventy years of age were 
serving on the bench. 

Another interesting point connected 
with Chief Justice White’s service is 
ihat he was the first to be appointed 
Chief Justice from the bench of the 
Supreme Court. The custom of ap- 
pointing seme great lawyer or judge 
outside the bench had grown up, so 
that the course of President Taft in 
promoting Judge White was unusual, 
and the more so that Judge White was 
in his political affiliation a member of 
ihe party opposed to President Taft. 
Justice White was appointed to the 
Supreme Court bench by President 
Cleveland, and it was generally sup- 
posed that the President’s choice of a 
man from Louisiana was partly based 
on the impossibility of appointing one 
from New York State owing to opposi- 
tion within the State Democratic party 
led by Governor Hill. There never was 
any question, however, as to Judge 
White’s ability as a lawyer and a pub- 
licist. He was a Confederate soldier; 
after the war he was admitted to the 
Louisiana bar, became a State Senator, 
ihen an Associate Justice of the Loui- 
siana Supreme Court, and finally United 
States Senator. He was a Roman 
Catholic. 

Among the most important decisions 
of the Supreme Court during the period 
in which Chief Justice White presided 
over it were those of the Standard Oil 
and American Tobacco cases, in which 
his emphasis on “the rule of reason” 
was notable; that in which the status 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
was held to be legal under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act; that of the Danbury 
hatters, in which he joined in the dic- 
tum that under the Sherman Act mem- 
bers of labor unions were not immune 
from prosecution and that the secondary 
boyeott. was illegal; and (quite re- 
cently) that in which the proftteering 
sections of the Lever Act were held 
invalid. 

The breadth of Chief Justice White’s 
view of the relations of the Supreme 
Court to life, as well as to law, is shown 
by his statement that it is “not an insti- 
tution separate from the.country, re- 
straining and controlling all other insti- 
tutions, but a court in direct contact with 
the best and most enlightened American 
minds, unfolding these minds for the 
lasting benefit of our people and our 
institutions.” 
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Courtesy of the New York “* Times” 


EDWARD. DOUGLASS WHITE 


SYSTEM AT LAST 


N May 24, before the Academy of 

Political Science in New York 

City, President Harding made 
this cheering statement: 

We shall, I trust, have a budget 
system in operation under the law 
before the opening of the new fiscal 
vear [July 1]. This: is a long step 
toward introducing into Government 
the sound methods that great private 
business establishments have adopted. 
... The establishment of a budget 
system is the foundation on which 
reorganization must be based. ... 
A budget is a statement of estimated 

receipts and estimated expenditures. At 
least once a year, we believe, every one 
ought to make a budget. 

Some people mistakenly think that 
our Government already does so. ‘Once 
a year the chiefs of the bureaus of 
the executive departments estimate their 
expenditures during the ensuing year. 
Now these estimates as a rule, we sup- 
not represent actual 


pose, do needs. 


The average Senator or Representative, 
none too familiar with inside depart- 
mental workings, tries to atone for his 
lack of information by a brave show 
of enforcing economy. Hence bureau 
chiefs are likely to ask for more than 
they need on the’ theory that only so 
will they get what they must have. 

The heads of the executive depart- 
ments transmit the estimates of all their 
bureau chiefs to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he transmits them to 
Congress. Thereupon, in the budget’s 
history, the administrative side ends 
and the legislative side begins. 


Z 

Under the present administrative sys- 
tem we have endured extravagance and 
waste. Because we have not had a 
proper administrative budget, citizens 
have been heavily and outrageously 
taxed. It has long been evident tha! 
reform is necessary. Finally a budget bill 
passed the Sixty-sixth Congress a year 
ago. President Wilson vetoed this bill 
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because it took from the Executive the 
right to remove one of the budget officials. 

Similar measures have now passed 
both houses of the present Congress. 
The chief difference between the Senate 
and House bills is that the first estab- 
lishes a Budget Bureau in the Treasury 
Department, whereas the second, as 
seems to be more logical, places it 
directly under the President. But what- 
ever the final decision in the conference 
between the two houses of Congress, 
either measure, in our opinion, signifies 
an enormous advance administratively. 

The bills provide that on the first day 
of each regular session of Congress the 
President shall furnish information con- 
cerning: 

(1) Permanent appropriations and ex- 
pected receipts available for expenditure. 

(2) An account of the present condi- 
tion of the Treasury. 

(3) Estimates of the necessary ex- 
penditures for the Government’s support 
during the ensuing fiscal year. 

(4) Statements of the Government’s 
expenditures and receipts during the 
last fiscal year and the year in progress. 

If the estimated receipts, plus the 
estimated amounts in the Treasury, are 
less than the estimated expenditures, 
the President shall recommend new 
taxes or loans. On the other hand, if 
the estimated receipts and Treasury 
amounts are greater than the estimated 
expenditures, he shall make such recom- 
mendations as public interest requires. 

A Bureau of the Budget is to be es. 
tablished to co-ordinate and to prepare 
departmental estimates for Congress 
and is also to make a special study of 
the Departments so as to enable the 
President to determine what changes 
should be made in their activities. 

A General Accounting Office is to be 


created, independent of the executive 
departments. The heads are to hold 


office for seven years and have charge of 
auditors who are to report on the budget. 

Such a measure should accomplish 
three results administratively. 

In the first place, all the people will 
be able quickly to understand the rea 
sons for necessary economies as well as 
for necessary expenses. 

In the second place, all estimates will 
be reviewed by an official other than 
those officials who originally made the 
estimates. 

In the third place, there will be a 
special and independent proof by auéit 
as to inefficiency, duplication, or waste 
in departmental activities, a proof con- 
ducted by officials free from interference 
by changing administrations or Con- 


gressional majorities. 
II 
So much for the administrative side. 
The legislative is also to be blamed for 
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past extravagance and could be simpli- 
fied in three ways: By 

(1) Ending the practice of making 
indefinite appropriations. 

(2) Authorizing, in one act, all expen- 
ditures. The chief difficulty facing this 
reform arises, we believe, from the Con- 
stitutional provision that each Congress 
shall prescribe rules governing its proce- 
dure. Any attempt to provide that all 
the expenditures should be considered at 
one and the same time by Congress is 
effective only during the life of that 
particular Congress. In order therefore 
to bring about the consideration of ail 
appropriations in one bill, the House 
has passed a resolution taking from all 
the standing committees authority to re- 
port appropriation bills, and has vested 
that authority in the Committee on 
Appropriations. Hence, when the Bud- 
get Bill becomes a law—at a very early 
date, we hope—the budget will come to 
the Appropriations Committee of this 
Congress, at least, and be reported to 
the House as a single bill carrying all 
appropriations, and will be considered 
and authorized in the one bill—despite 
the danger that some technical snag 
regarding one particular little revenue 
or one particular little appropriation 
might hold up an omnibus measure, the 
immediate passage of which would be 
demanded by the whole country. 

(3) Authorizing expenditures at a 
time when revenues to meet them are 
provided. In establishing this reform 
there is, we are convinced, even greater 
difficulty in the way, for our expendi- 
tures are so large that it will be 
hardly possible at present to co-ordinate 
the two subjects, closely related as they 
are. At the same time, it seems to us, 
it is not too much to expect that ulti- 
mately our whole financial programme— 
the appropriation of money and the 
raising of money to meet the appropria- 
tion—may be undertaken in one and the 
same bill. This is the ideal. 

As President Harding says: “The 
budget programme will not do every- 
thing. It must not be accounted a fiscal 
and efficiency panacea. There must still 
be much and continuing effort to keep 
expenses down.” But a budget, like that 
here suggested, should clear the at- 
mosphere of many problems of taxation 
and expenditure. 


WHAT SORT OF 
INVESTIGATION 


CORRESPONDENT reports to us 
A that the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in its session at Buffalo, 
New York, in June, 1920, appointed a 
committee to investigate the Baptist 
schools, colleges, and theological sem- 











inaries within its territory and report 
at its next meeting in 1921, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and he asks, Is this inves- 
tigation necessary? He accompanies 
this question with a pamphlet which 
gives quotations from eminent Baptist 
scholars showing quite evidently that 
they do not all agree on some important 
theological questions, especially on the 
nature and authority of the Bible. 

Our answer to his question may be 
very briefly put. 

If this investigation is conducted for 
the purpose of ascertaining what the 
schools, colleges, and theological sem- 
inaries teach in order to secure uni- 
formity in their teaching, it is certain 
to be dangerous and may be disastrous 
to their usefulness. If it is conducted 
for the purpose of ascertaining how they 
teach, and for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing and promoting in the Baptist min- 
istry the “liberty of prophesying,” it 
may increase the intellectual and spirit- 
ual power not only of Baptist churches 
but of all Protestant churches. 

Both the peril and the promise apply 
especially to the theological seminaries. 

There is in certain quarters a notion 
that the ecclesiastical authorities should 
determine what is truth, that the theo- 
logical seminaries should teach what the 
ecclesiastical authorities prescribe, that 
the students should receive what the 
theological seminaries give, and that the 
preachers should retail to their congre- 
gations what they have gathered from 
the theological seminaries. Wherever 
this notion has prevailed piety has lan- 
guished, discussion has been stifled, and 
intelligence has died. 

There is, on the other hand, the faith 
that every preacher should be able to 
say, with his Master, “I have come that 
ye might have life more abundantly;” 
that he goes to school, college, and semi- 
nary, not to get thoughts ready made, 
but to get power to think for himself 
and power to inspire his hearers to 
think for themselves. Mr. Crothers has 
said that many men do not think be- 
cause they lack the necessary con- 
veniences. The object of a theological 
seminary should be to give its students 
the necessary conveniences for doing 
their own thinking. 

If the effect of this investigation is 
to make this distinction clear, and to 
show the Baptist churches which of 
their theological seminaries are en- 
deavoring to endow their pupils to do 
their own theological thinking, and 
which of them, if any, are endeavoring 
to bestow upon them thoughts ready 
made which they can deal out to their 
congregations without thinking, the 
Committee, even if it should render a 
divided report, may render the churches 
a great service. 
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BY HAROLD 


SHALL go out as all men go, 
I Spent flickers in a mighty wind, 
Then I shall know, as all must know, 
What lies the great gray veil behind. 


There may be nothing but a deep 
Unutterable void without a name 
Where no sun hangs, no dead stars sleep, 
And there is neither night nor flame. 


There may be meadows there and hills, 
Mountains and plains and winds that blow, 
And flowers bending over rills 

Springing from an eternal snow. 


+“T ACCEPT” 


TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


There may be oceans white with foam 
And great tall ships for hungry men 
Who called our little salt seas home 
And burn to launch their keels again. 


There may be voices I have known 

And fingers that have touched my hair, 
There may be hearts that were my own. 
Love may abide forever there. 


Who knows? Who needs to: understand 
If there be shadows there, or more, 


To live as though a pleasant land 


Lay just beyond an open door? 


A PASSIONATE AMERICAN 


kW men in contemporaneous 

4 American political life have had a 

deeper and more constant feeling 

ior what we are pleased to call Ameri- 

canism than Franklin K. Lane, ex- 

Secretary of the Interior, who died on 
Wednesday, May 18. 

The facts of his life may be simply 
stated. He was born in 1864, on Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, the son of a doc- 
ior, but he found his home in California 
while yet a child. He was a graduate 
of the University of California in the 
class of 1886, and during his life re- 
ceived a number of honorary academic 
degrees. On graduation from college he 
hecame a newspaper man; was admitted 
io the California bar in 1889; was cor- 
poration counsel of San Francisco for 
five years from 1897; was one of the 
earliest moving spirits in the campaign 
of reform in California, which resulted 
the complete change of the political 
character of that State; was defeated 
for Governor of California in 1902 as the 
reform candidate on the Democratic 
ticket; was appointed a member of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission in 
December, 1905, by President Roosevelt 
and held that important office for eight 
years, the last four months being Chair- 
nian; and was chosen by President Wil- 
son as his first Secretary of the Interior, 
serving in that capacity for seven years. 
He resigned on March 1, 1920, partly 
because of the condition of his health, 
partly because he felt it necessary to 
practice his profession in order to pro- 
vide for his family, and partly because 
conditions in the Cabinet during the last 
year or two of President Wilson’s term 
almost intolerably exasperating. 
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He had suffered for some months before 
his death from angina pectoris, and died 
from heart disease a few days after he 


had apparently recovered from a very 
serious surgical operation. 

Both as Inter-State Commerce Com- 
missioner and as Secretary of the In- 
terior he was one of the most efficient 
public servants this country has had in 
recent years, commanding the devotion 
of his associates and subordinates and 
the entire respect of those who might 
naturally be opposed to him on political 
grounds or grounds of personal business 
interest. 

I made Lane’s acquaintance in Cali- 
fornia in the summer of 1888, when he 
and I were fellow-reporters on the San 
Francisco “Chronicle.” When I got my 
place on that paper, I was a complete 
stranger in San Francisco, having ar- 
rived on the Pacific coast only a few 
weeks earlier. Lane was younger in 
years, but older in experience, and I 
shall never forget how he helped me in 
learning the ropes. I was attracted to 
him from the first, and, although he was 
only twenty-four years of age, I was im- 
pressed with his maturity, sound judg- 
ment, and determination to do good 
work. Even in those days he displayed 
the genial and engaging qualities which 
won him such hosts of friends in after 
life. But his enjoyment of human com- 
panionship, which is only another way 
of saying he was a good mixer, never 
let him slight his work or indulge in 
careless or slipshod methods, which, I 
think, constitute the one great serious 
fault of American daily newspapers. In 
a letter which he wrote to some friends 
when he was convalescing from the 
surgical operation he said: 

“T have seen death come to men in 
various ways, some rather novel and 
Western. I once saw a man hanged, and 
I have seen several men shot and came 
very near going out that way myself two 


or three times, but always the other fel- 
low aimed poorly. I was being shot at 
because I was a newspaper man, and I 
should have been shot at. There must 
be public concern in what is printed, as 
well as what is truth, to justify it. 
That is something that newspapers 
should get to know in this country.” 

I do not believe that Franklin Lane 
was ever shot at because of anything he 
wrote himself, for, as I look back over 
the thirty years that have intervened 
since those early newspaper days, I 
think it may be said that “public con- 
cern” was the animating motive of 
Lane’s career. He believed in America, 
he believed in the men and women who 
are making America, and in this sense 
he had a passion for Americanism. 
There is a little book, of only a trifle 
more than a hundred pages, of his 
addresses. It is entitled “The American 
Spirit” and is published by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, of New York. 
Without Pharisaism or cant or pompos- 
ity in every one of these addresses he 
urges the highest kind of American 
citizenship; the American pioneer, the 
American soldier, the American painter, 
sculptor, architect, landscapist, the 
American engineer, the American physi- 
cian, the American philanthropist (and 
by philanthropist he did not mean the 
millionaire, but the modest man or 
woman who bought a Liberty Bond or 
worked in the Red Cross)—these are 
Americans who appealed to him. 

A few years ago, in the latter part of 
his work as an Inter-State Commerce 
Commissioner or in the early part of his 
incumbency of the Secretaryship of the 
Interior—I forget which—I _ lunched 
with him in New York, and afterwards, 
walking across Madison Square, he told 
me that he had just been offered a guar- 
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anty of thirty thousand dollars a year 
with contingent profits to join a well- 
known New York law (firm, but, 
although greatly tempted, he had turned 
the offer down, as there were things 
which he wanted to complete in his pub- 
lic service. That this decision was a 
real sacrifice is proved by the fact that 
it is announced that the estate which he 
left for his family was little or nothing. 

As I think it over, I believe what most 
appealed to me about Franklin Lane 
was his genuineness. He was not afraid 
to express himself. He had sentiment 
without being a sentimentalist, visions 
without being a visionary, imagination 
without being a mere day-dreamer, prac- 
tical judgment and compromise without 
being a materialist, passionate patriot- 
ism without being a jingo or a race 
hater. As a fine and cheering specimen 
of self-revelation there could not be any- 
thing better than the letter, already re- 
ferred to in this article, which he wrote 
just before his death. I should like to 
print the whole of it, but space will 
only permit some extracts. He begins it 
like one of the epistles in the New 
Testament: 


Franklin K. Lane, who is recuper- 
ating from an operation at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Rochester, Minnesota, to 
a few friends: 

It is Wednesday afternoon and I 
am now sitting up in bed talking to 
my good friend Cotter. Until yester- 
day I did not clearly visualize any 
one thing in this room, and did not 
know that it had a window except 
that there was a place that noise 
came through, but I did, know that 
it had a yellow oak door that stared 
at me with its great big square eye 
all day and all night. 

Last Friday, you see, about ten in 
the morning I took the step that I 
should have taken months, yes years, 
ago. I was stretched on a stiff, hard 
table, my arms were clamped down 
and in three-quarters of an hour I 
had my appendix and my gall bladder 
removed, which latter was a stone 
quarry and the former a _ cesspool. 
To-day most tentatively I crawled on 
to a chair and ate my first mouthful 
of solid food. But four days ago I 
managed to shave myself and I am 
regarded as pretty spry. 


Then, after commenting on various 
forms of tragie death which he himself 
had witnessed, he continued: 


But never before have I been called 
upon to deliberately walk into the 
Valley of’ the Shadow and, say what 
you will, it is a great act. ... 
Here was a path the end of which 
I could not see. I was not compelled 
to take it. My very latest doctor 
advised me against taking it. I could 
live some time without taking it. It 
was a bet on the high card with a 
chance to win, and I took it. 

I undressed myself with my boy's 
help in one of*the hespital rooms and 
then arraying myself in my best suit 
of pajamas and an antique Samurai 
robe which I use as a dressing-gown, 
myself to being given a 


submitted 
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dose of dazing opiate which was to 
do its work in about fifteen minutes. 
1 then mounted a chair and was 
wheeled along the corridor to the ele- 


vator, stopping meantime to say 
adieu to my dear ones, who would 
somehow or other insist on saying 


good-by, which is a different word. 


I was not to be given the usual 
anesthetic because my heart had 
been cutting up some didoes, so I 


must take a local anesthetic which 
was to be administered by a very 
celebrated Frenchman. I need not 
tell you that the whole performance 
was managed with considerable éclat, 
and Dr. Will Mayo, probably the first 
surgeon of the world, was to use the 
knife, and in the gallery looking on 
were Dr. John Finney of Johns Hop- 
kins, Dr. Lillings of Chicago, Dr. 
Vaughan of the Michigan University, 
and others. On the whole, it was 
what the society reporter would call 
a recherche affair. ... 

For two days I had knowledge that 
this operation was to take place at 
this time and my nerves had not becn 
just as good as they should have 
been. Those men who sleep twelve 
hours perfectly before being electro- 
cuted have evidently led more tran- 
quil lives than I have, or have less 
concern as to the future. Ah, now I 
was to know the great secret! For 


forty years I had been wondering, 
wondering. Often I had said to my- 
self that I should summon to my 


mind when this moment came some 
words that would be somewhat a 
synthesis of my philosophy. Socrates 
said to those who stood by after he 
had drunk the hemlock, “No evil can 
befall a good man whether he be alive 
or dead.” I don’t know how far from 
that we have gone in these twenty- 
four hundred years. The apothegm, 
however, was not apposite to me be- 
cause it involved a declaration that I 
was a good man, and I don’t know 
anyone who has the right to so ap- 
preciate himself. And I had come to 
the conclusion that perhaps the best 
statement of my creed could be fitted 
into the words, “I accept,” which to 
me meant that if in the law of nature 
my individual spirit was to go back 
into the great Ocean of Spirits, my 
one duty was to conform. “Lead, 
Kindly Light” was all the gospel I 
had. I accepted. I made pretense to 
put out my hand in submission and 
lay there. 


He then proceeds briefly but graphic- 
ally to describe what happened in the 
operating room. 


The process there was lightning- 
like. I was in torture. “Lift me up, 
lift me up!” 

“What for?” 

“IT have one of those angina pains 
and I must ease it by getting up and 
taking some nitro.” That had been 
my practice, but I did not reason that 
never before had the pain come on 
my right side. 

“Give him a whiff of ether.” The 
tenderest arms stole around my head 
and the _ softest possible voice— 
Ulysses must have heard it long ago 
—‘Now do take a deep breath.” I 
resisted. I had been told that I would 
see the performance. 


. sport I was a mere duffer. 





“Please do breathe very deeply— 
just one good deep breath.” 

That pain was burning the side out 
of me. I tried to get my hand up to 
my side. Of course it was tied down. 
I swore, “O Christ! This is ter- 
rible!”’ 

“Tt will stop if you will reach for a 
big breath’—and I resigned myself. 
Men who are given the third degree 
have no stronger will than mine. I 
knew I was helpless. I must go 
through, I must surrender to that 
Circean voice. I heard the doctor in 
a commonplace monotone say, “This 
is an unusual case”’—the rest of this 
sentence I never heard. ... 

I am doing well; cared for well; 
as happy as can be; have had none 
of my angina pains since the opera- 
tion. And as I lie here I contemplate 
a frieze—a procession of doctors and 
nurses and internes, of diagnosticians 
and technicians and experts and 
mechanics and servitors and cooks— 
all, the great and the small, in profile. 
They are to look like those who have 
made their pretenses before me dur- 
ing the past year—the solemn and 
the stupid, the kindly, the reckless, 
the offhand, the erudite, the practical, 
the many men with tubes and the 
many men with electrical machines. 
Old Esculapius must begin the pro- 
cession, but the Man with the Knife, 
regnant, heroic size, must end it. 

What a great thing, what a pride, 
to have the two men of greatest con- 
structive imagination and courage in 
surgery in the world as Americans, 
Dr. Charles and Dr. Will Mayo. 


What a letter from a dying man! 
It is a practical illustration of one of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s finest sayings: 
“Only those are fit to live who do not 
fear to die.” And at the very end comes 
out Lane’s instinctive pride in well- 
trained, efficient, sympathetic Ameri- 
canism. 

Ten years before I made Franklin 
Lane’s acquaintance—that is to say, more 
than forty years ago—I made the ac- 
quaintance of another delightful Ameri- 
can who, by a curious coincidence was 
to become, like myself, an admirer of 
Lane, although a much more intimate 
friend. I speak of Roland Cotton Smith, 
the rector of St. John’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the chureh which has 
ministered to a long roll of Presidents 
and statesmen. I first knew Cotton 
Smith as a crack tennis player in col- 
lege. I admired and looked up to him 
for his skill as a tennis player, in which 
I have since 
come to look up to him and admire him 
as an appraiser of spiritual values. 
When Franklin Lane took up his official 
life in Washington in 1905, he became a 
member of Cotton Smith’s congregation. 
After Lane’s death Cotton Smith, who 
happened to be in New York, came into 
my office to talk to .me about this 
devoted American whom we both knew, 
one at the beginning of his career, the 
other more intimately at its end. 
The letter which Lane wrote on his 
deathbed and from which I have quoted 
was given to me by Cotton Smith. In 
it Lane speaks of diagnosticians, If I 
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were to be diagnosed spiritually, I do not 


know any man to whom I would more 
willingly submit myself than to Cotton 
Smith. He tells me that, while Lane 
was a _ big-hearted, masterful doer of 
things, there was a side to his nature 
that was childlike in the simplicity of 
its faith and aspiration. Cotton Smith 
had written some verses aS a spon- 


taneous expression of his own feelings 


about Lane’s death. I asked and re- 
ceived his permission to use them. Here 
they are: 
FRANKLIN KNIGHT LANE 
By RoLANpD CoTron SMITH 
A knight he was, and a knight by 
name, 
And he started forth to play the 
Game, 
With a light in his hand to find the 
lame. 
He asked the many, he asked the 
few: 
Who fashioned the stars and distilled 
the dew? 
And the few did but smile and an- 


swer—who? 


THE OUTLOOK 
Why are these myriad worlds? was 
his cry, 
As he turned his searchlight on to 


the sky. 
And the sky caught up and thundered 
his—why ? 


He stood on the brink that may spell 
despair. 

Where am J] going? he askec of the 
air. 

And the air closed 
the Where? 


down and stifled 


Then he heard a voice like a word of 
command, 

Oh, vou Knight of the Road, you will 

understand 

Klame you 

your hand. 


The seek is the light in 


The impulse to lift yourself up from 
the sod, 


The urge of your feet on the path 
you have trod, 

The fact of the search is the truth 
of a God, 

The strength you need in the thick 
of the fight, 

The truth you seek in the dark of 


the night, 


The Christ whom you eall is in that 
small light. 

So the knight marched shining 
in mail, 

Dauntiess in spirit, he cannot fail, 

He will find, what he holds, the Holy 
Grail. 


on 


It may be that to some readers the 
sketch which I have attempted of 
Franklin Knight Lane will seem too in- 
timate, but on the whole I think I will 
let it stand as it is. Generally speaking, 
I do not think that Americans get 
enough intimate views of the finer side 
and sweeter qualities of their public 
men. The turmoil and stress of politi- 
cal life is such that our judgments are 
more prone to be critical and bitter than 
friendly and helpful. As the statesmen 
of my generation pass away, as they are 
now beginning to do more and more 
rapidly, the younger men must “carry 
on,” and they ought to have a chance to 
know something about the inner life of 
the men of affairs whom they are to fol- 


low. That is my only excuse, if excuse 
is needed, for this kind of personal 
portrait. LAWRENCE F, Abort. 


THE SITUATION IN EGYPT 


- SPECIAL 


Hi inereasing independence of 
Egypt from Turkish authority 
from the time of the founders of 
the dynasty ef the Khedives, Mohammed 
Ali, early in the past century, to the 
revolution of Arabi Pasha in 1882; the 


occupation of Egypt by the British and 
the making of modern Egypt under Lord 
Cromer and his successors from 1882 to 
1914; the deposing of the Khedive 
Abbas Il; six years of the “Sultans” 
Hassain and Fouad, both of them nom- 
inated and maintained in office under a 
British Protectorate and martial law- 

these, with the war, have been the fac- 


tors contributing to the remarkable 
political awakening which has taken 


possession of Egypt to-day. No genera- 
tion in all the days of the Ptolemies, 
Romans, Saracens, or Mamelukes ever 
saw such a state of the popular mind 
or such a desire for participation in the 
affairs of the nation. For centuries 
pashas have done what thinking was 
necessary to control the felluhin of the 


Nile Valley. To-day from these same 
peasants the pasha leaders claim and 
seek their authority. 

This week (early in April) the 


Pasha of the Pashas, Saad Zaghlool, has 
returned to Cairo. Cabinet Ministers. 
officials of every grade, delegations of 
every sort, princes, ladies, the masses 
and the classes—every one except the 
Sultan—are vying with one another in 
welcoming him __ back. 

cheering hosts, banners, 

students, immense crowds 
poor, high and low, panegyrics, have 
marked his arrival at Alexandria, his 
route to Cairo, and from the station to 


Processions, 
thousands 
of rich 


of 
and 


his home. It has been such a triumphal 
entry must have greeted Roman 
Emperors, but far more popular, more 
cordial, and more demonstrative. 

But who is Saad Pasha Zaghlool? <A 
former student of the Azhar, Islam’s 
greatest university, at Cairo, a Govern- 
ment official rising through successive 
stages to become a member of the Khe- 
dive’s Cabinet as Minister of Education, 
he stepped forward in the fall of 1914 
as an advocate of the removal of the 
British Protectorate and the declaration 
of independence for Egypt. He and his 
colleagues insisted upon the application 
of President Wilson's principle of self- 
determination for small nations, and de- 


as 


manded a representation at the Paris 
Conference. They were refused permis- 
sion to go to Paris by the British 
authorities and suddenly deported to 
Malta. The nation clamored for their 
return, which was soon granted. The 
impression prevailed in the nation’s 


mind (greatly emphasized by the Na- 
tionalist leaders) that their return was 
the result of intimidation of British 
officials by the popular demonstration. 
The riots of the spring of 1919 followed. 
The support of the demand for the with- 
drawal of England from Egypt increased 
apace. Saad Pasha and a small delega- 
tion of leaders were practically elected 
by the Egyptian people to proceed to 
-aris and London to secure what was 
demanded. It was said that £1,000,000 
was collected and placed at the disposal 
of the delegation. Saad Pasha raised 
the banner of complete independence for 
Egypt: he staked everything on this 


and left no alternative. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


In the fall of 1919 a Commission 
headed by Lord Milner, British Colonia! 
Secretary, proceeded to Egypt to investi- 
gate the situation. They were to report 
to Parliament as to the causes of discon- 
tent and the possible solution of tlie 
questions involved. 

The leaders of the Nationalists ren- 
dered it almost impossible for the Con- 
mission to have any contact with tlie 
Egyptian people. They proclaimed a 
boycott, not only of the Commission, but 
of any who would confer with its meni- 
bers, on the ground that England had 
no right to send such an investigating 
Commission or to legislate concerning a 
sovereign state, as they claimed Egypt 
was. 

Meanwhile the Commission secured 
its data and returned to London in the 
spring of 1920. Not long afterward 
Saad Pasha and the delegation were in- 
vited to London for conference with the 
Commission. Not a little difficulty had 
to be surmounted in order to accomplish 
this, the British maintaining that the 
delegation did not officially represent 
the Egyptian Government and the dele- 
gation insisting that it did. Moreover, 
the British maintained that whatever 
arrangement might be made must safe- 
guard England’s interest in Egypt, and 
that England was responsible to the 
Powers of Europe for the protection of 
their subjects and investments in Egypt. 
Saad Pasha, as has been said, stood 
squarely on the platform of entire inde- 
pendence. 

In September, 1920, the Milner Con:- 
mission proposed as a basis of negotia- 
tion a scheme whereby the Capitulations 
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—ihose treaties under which foreigners 
residing in Egypt enjoyed ex-territorial 
rights and privileges—would be abol- 
ished and England would become spon- 
sor for all foreign interests in Egypt. 
The scheme provided for a very large 
reduction of direct British authority 
in the control of the Department of 
State, maintaining British advisers only 
for the Ministries of Finance and Jus- 
tice. 

Some of the delegation returned to 
Egypt to sound publie opinion (what an 
anomaly for Egypt!), and when they 
returned to London it was to notify the 
Milner Commission that no negotiations 
would be entered into except upon the 
distinct declaration that the Protectorate 
was to be withdrawn. 

At last, in February, 1921, the report 
of the Milner Commission to the British 
Government was published. It was 
a moderate, sane, sympathetic, and 
thoroughgoing statement of the condi- 
tions as the Commission had found 
them; but it did not declare the abolish- 
ing of the Protectorate. Almost simul- 
taneously, however, Lord Allenby, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner at Cairo, sent a 
note to the Sultan asking him to appoint 
an official delegation to proceed to Lon- 
don to negotiate for new relationships of 
the British and Egyptian Governments 
and upon the basis of the abolishing of 
the Protectorate. 

The Egyptian people and their dele- 
gation at London saw in both the Milner 
report and in Lord Allenby’s note no 

















indications of the complete indepen- 
LOR ALLENBY, BRITISH = FLIGH =COMMTS- 
SIONER AT CAIRO 


THE OUTLOOK 








SAAD ZAGHTOOL,,’ 
PASHA OF THE 
PASHAS 


“Now he is back 
in Egypt. No one 
knows what may 
happen. Some are 
sure he is a 
dangerous dema- 
gogue. . Some 
say he . will 
be dietator him- 
self. Some say 
he will gain the 
i.bsolute control 
of a mass and 
then lead them to 
an agreement with 
england. : 3 
Meanwhile the na- 
tion is taking its 
stand with Saad 
Pasha" 














dence which they were demanding. 
They felt it was only a diplomatic 
scheme to change conditions somewhat, 
but to leave England in the saddle. 

By the end of March the Ministry had 
fallen; its members had been guarded 
day and night and escorted through the 
streets by armed patrols during the year 
of their office. A new Cabinet was 
formed with Adly Pasha Yeken as Prime 
Minister and Rushti Pasha, formerly 
Prime Minister two or three years ago, 
as Vice-President of the Cabinet. Adly 
Pasha had been for the past year in 
close touch with the delegation in Lon- 
don and Paris and was regarded as the 
most able one to arrange some effective 
negotiation. In accepting the appoint- 
ment to form a new Cabinet he notified 
the Sultan that it was with the under- 
standing that the official delegation to 
be sent to London should be presided 
over by Saad Pasha. 

Great was the rejoicing when Adly 
Pasha’s Ministry took office. Some were 
surprised, some became _— suspicious, 
when within a day or two it was an- 
nounced that Saad Pasha had cabled 
from London that no steps should be 
taken until he arrived in Cairo. He 
had been gone for two years, and was 
leaving for Egypt immediately. 


And now he is back in Egypt. No one 
knows what may happen. Some are 
sure he is a dangerous demagogue, 


choosing rather to awaken emotion and 


sway the crowd into dangerous ex- 
tremes. Some say he, being an Egyp- 


tian, will never co-operate with Adly 
Pasha and his Cabinet of Turkish origin 
toward dictating the policies of Egypt, 
but rather will be the dictator himself. 
Some say he will gain the absolute con- 
trol of the masses and then lead them to 
an agreement with England on a basis 
of less than absolute independence. 
Some say England is quite ready to 
withdraw and surrender everything to 
Egyptian control except the Suez Canal. 
Some look fer an uprising of the masses 
if they discover that the British are 
actually contemplating leaving Egypt, 
claiming that what they have learned of 
‘British security and justice shall not be 
surrendered for what Turks have to 
offer. Some look for trouble over the 


question as to whether Egypt or Eng- 
land shall control the Sudan. 

A remarkablé feature of the present 
situation is the co-operation of th> 
Mohammedan and Coptie elements of 
the population. While it is true that 
one finds an occasional Copt who de- 
plores the possibility of control passing; 
out of the hands of the British, the grea 
majority claim a complete coalescence 
of these two elements of the population 
which have been so mutually antago- 
nistic for a thousand years. One fre- 
quently sees banners in the proccssions 
displaying both the Crescent and the 
Cross, and indeed hears among the 
shouting “Long live the Cross with the 
Crescent!” Since the beginnins of the 


‘Moslem conquest thirteen centuries ago 


no one ever saw or heard such things 
in Cairo. 

The present demonstrations have 
given no indication of any tendency to 
violence such as occurred two ‘years 
ago;' all the shouting has been rather 
ceanstructive in its suggestions, even go- 
ing so far as to be cheering both for 
Saad Pasha and for the Milner Commis- 
sion and England, although one does not 
just see how the two positions are to be 
harmonized. 

Meanwhile the foreign population of 
Egypt is seriously wondering what their 
Governments in Europe and America 
are to say concerning the decisions to 
be made. If Saad Pasha proves to be 
enough of a statesman to co-operate with 
the European Powers as well as with 
England, they feel that security and 
progress may be attained; if he does 
not, they anticipate a large withdrawal 
of European investment along with the 
removal of British authority. Mean- 


while the nation, for the present at 
least, is taking its stand witli Saad 


Pasha, and clamoring for the removal of 
every vestige of British authority, and 
suggesting the undoing of many things 
done by Great Britain in Egypt since 
1914, even to the extent of the restoring 
of the Khedive Abbas ITI to his au- 
thority. The end is not yet. 

Cairo, Egypt SERTPTOR, 


least 
was 


1 Despatches, however, have reported at 
oe reeent outbreak, occurring since this 
written.—The Mditors, 








THE CENTENARY OF NAPOLEON’S DEATH 











THE CENTENARY 
AT THE ARCH 


i OF TRIUMPH 
. — — IN PARIS 
e , be 
c Mt, 
— «# mee, At this great Arch, 
a ~ ‘ ; begun ky Napoleon to 
a ‘ " ; ; commemorate his vic- 
y is ‘st ; . tories—the largest tri- 
i ‘ umphal arch in the 
. Zo oe world — M. Barthou, 


French Minister of 
War, made an address 
on May 5, the centen- 
nial anniversary of Na- 
poleon’s death. Note 
the group of well- 
known Generals in the 
front row, left to right: 
Dubail, Mangin, Fay- 
olle, Foch (looking up), 
Pétain 
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THE HISTORIC 

ARMISTICE CAR 
PLACED IN THI 

MUSEUM OFF 
THE INVALIDES, 
NEAR THE TOMB 

OF NAPOLEON 
This is the railway 
ear in which the Get 
man delegates signed 
the terms of the arnii 


stiee at the demand ot 
Marshal Foch 
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THE WASEDA 
UNIVERSITY 
BASEBALL TEAM 
TO PLAY IN 
AMERICA 


This ball team is re- 
garded as the best in 
| Japan. It comprises 

a group of fifteen stu- 
dents and Mr. T. Abe, 
who is Dean of the 
College. Mr. Abe is 
shown in the middle of 
the group. On their 
tour of the United 
States the club plans 
to play Yale, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, and 

other universities 
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(C) Keystone 











“Service is the supreme commitment of life. 


HUMANIZING THE POST OFFICE 


BY WILL H. HAYS 


the Golden Rule and crown it with the autocracy of service.” 
President Harding’s Inaugural Address, March 4, 1921. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


I would rejoice to acclaim the era of 
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(C) Scherer 


The caption for this portrait of Mr. Hays was written by 


ERVE. ‘I like the word. It is the 

warm, heart-throb syllable in ser- 

vice. We want to restore its 
warmth in the Postal Service. The cold 
syllable of that word has been too much 
in evidence in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

To make the Postal Service a real 
service to the public the Postal manage- 
ment and the Postal workers must first 
start to serve each other. That’s why 
I want to. know the workers and why I 
want them to know me. I must know 
iheir problems and they must know 
mine. Then we together will know how 
to serve the public, and then the public 
will help. 

Industrial managers are far ahead 
of the Postal management in application 
of the co-operative principle between 
employer and employee. They have 
tested it for many years. They have 
found its application brings not only 
great personal satisfaction, but highly 
profitable gains. There cannot possibly 
he anything to take the place of con- 


2i2 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL PAYS 


tentment of the workers. Their spirit 
must be right. Give me this in the 
Postal Service and we can work won- 
ders. We all know, if we know human 
nature at all, that it is a pleasure to 
work—to do our best—if we are appre- 
ciated. 

That is why I am going to every 
Postal worker to tell him that I appre- 
ciate his work and want to help him. 
I know as well as I know anything that 
that same worker will return to the pub- 
lic twofold what is given him. 

We must get away in the Post Office 
service from any idea that labor is a 
commodity. I would reiterate the sug- 
gestion that that idea was abandoned 
1921 years ago. 

The success or failure of all great en- 
terprises depends, more than upon any- 
thing else, upon the spirit in which 
those who have it to do enter upon their 
tasks. There is nothing that wins the 
victory in any task or in any battle ex- 
cept that which is in the heart of the 
man who fights it or the man engaged 


himself 


in the task, whatever it is. If I sought 
to improve a situation, I would try first 
to find what is the individual thought 
of the person who has the task to do. 
It does seem strange that we do not 
appreciate the value of the application 


of this principle in dealing with our 


fellow-men. It never has failed to pay. 
I have seen the return already. I heard 
many of the leaders in the Postal 
organizations, “who have been fighting 
the Postal management in the past, say 
with emotion ‘that they were ready to 
take off their coats and go out and tell 
the other boys to take off their coats 
and all together put the Postal Depart- 
ment right to the front in service. Yes, 
I have heard them say that, and they 
will do it, too. I have received thou- 
sands of letters, telegrams, and resolu- 
tions from employees telling me that 
they are going to do it. I know they 
will do it. 

I am not afraid of any man or organi- 
zation who wants to work, and these 
boys want to work. If you can get a 
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hold of a man’s hand, look him in the 
eye, sit down and talk things over with 
him, and then say a few words of en- 
couragement, you need never fear; that 
man is just going to work his head off 
with you. I say with you—not only for 
you. You have to say, “Come, boys;” 
not, “Go, boys.” I know that, and you 
know that, because we do the very same 
thing for our friends who appreciate us. 
It is just plain old common-sense ‘treat- 
ment, but we are so obsessed with our 
own importance we neglect its applica- 
tion. 

We have in the Postal Service em- 
ployees who belong to their unions and 
some that do not. Some of these unions 
are affiliated with outside unions and 
some are not. I have seen and met per- 
sonally representatives of all of these 
unions and they have met with my 
assistants and other supervisory offi- 
cials. We do not care what the em- 
ployee belongs to if he only understands 
what service means, and the employees 
are understanding it. There is one 
thing certain, though—the Postal door 
is going to be so wide open and it is 
going to be made so attractive inside 
that there will not be much need for 
open lobby doors or any open doors else- 
where. We are going to do business 
among ourselves right down on a part- 
nership basis, each for the other and all 
for the public. 

I have found in the Postal Service, as 
will be found elsewhere, some officials 
whose conception of discipline is border- 
ing on abjection. They have so long 
entertained the notion of their own 
superiority, or of their own dignity, that 
they cannot comprehend a partnership 
relation of official and employee, where 
kindness, courtesy, and consideration 
are the very foundation of good disci- 
pline. 

I think this wrong official attitude 
may be illustrated by citing the fact 
that a certain official wrote to a clerk 
who had appealed his case that he did 
not feel called upon to submit the case 
for consideration of the Department. 
He said it was not deemed a matter of 
concern of a clerk what the attitude of 
the Department was relative to his 
stand in the matter, as supervisory offi- 
cials were held responsible for the 
proper administration of the service. 
Under such an atmosphere prevailing 
many officials naturally could not exer- 
cise humanizing methods even though 
they heartily approved of them. 

I am trying to make it plain to every 
employee that in the office of the 
Postmaster-General each has a friend 
that he or she can tell their troubles to, 
und also that there is no man or woman, 
zirl or boy, in the Postal Service who 
cannot discuss with us any phase or any 
part of the ramifications of the activities 
ve have with relation to our partner- 
ship. 

I believe that the more we emphasize 
the fact that employees have the right 
to appeal their cases, the less they will 
exercise that privilege. That’s the ex- 


erience of private employers for many 
ears, 


I am going to sound this far and 
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wide, and I’ll wager almost anything 
that I’ll get very few appeals. 

We are getting together in the Postal 
Service. . Every official and every em- 
ployee is beginning to feel that local 
difficulties must be smoothed out at 
home, and if they cannot there is some- 
thing wrong with either one or the other 
of them. 

Personal contact and getting the 
others’ view-point are the plain work 
tools one requires in fashioning a work- 
ing body. I want credit to go to the 
person who does the work, and I pro- 
pose to see that this is done. 

I want every person in the Postal Ser- 
vice to try to do a little better, each day 
the thing he has been doing. I would 
rather a man would try to do a thing 
and make a mistake than not to try at 
all. Some of our efficiency rating sys- 
tems, no matter how well intended, have 
actually worked to penalize some who 
tried. <A clerk who finished his run 
with all mail worked received minus 
points for his mistakes, and he was at 
a disadvantage over the clerk who was 
smart enough to protect his record and 
neglect his work. 

I am determined, in all seriousness, to 
go to great lengths to develop the spirit 
in the Department that we are 300,000 
partners. The working conditions in 
many places are unsatisfactory and a 
large amount of work must be done in 
that direction. There is no doubt about 
the quality of our employees. They have 
the brains and they have the hands to do 
this job well, but some place along the 
line the heart has been lost out of the 
works. 

We are going to have a welfare de- 
partment just as definite in its duties 
and certain in its functioning as the 
fiscal department or any other depart- 
ment. It will be in charge of an indi- 
vidual competent to look after it, doing 
nothing else. Every large industry in 
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the country has adopted welfare meas- 
ures. This humanizing business is not 
original. It has been the definite trend 
of American business for the past gen- 
eration. Just how far I can go with it 
in the Post Office Department I don’t 
know, but it is certain that very much 
ean be done, and not in any sense in 
lieu of wages. All the things that are 
done successfully for the welfare of the 
employees in other successful businesses 
must be done as far as possible in this 
the greatest of all businesses. Why it 
has not been seriously gone after before 
in the Post Office Department I don’t 
know. It is certainly one of the very 
definite purposes of the days just ahead. 
lf we can improve the spirit and actual 
conditions of the 300,000 men and 
women who do this job, that in itself is 
an accomplishment, and it is just as cer- 
tain to bring a consequential improve- 
ment in the service as_ to-morrow’s 
sun. 

I have said, and I reiterate, that it is 
my opinion that the postal establish- 
ment is most certainly not an institu- 
tion for profit nor for politics, but an 
institution for service, and it is the 
President’s most earnest purpose to im- 
prove that service. You can’t expect 
men and women to give service if they 
are to be the shuttlecocks of politics. 
It would be my very greatest satisfac- 
tion if in this effort I contribute a little 
to the end that the Postal Service be 
made more and more a desirable career 
into which the young enter with a cer- 
tainty that their service will be per- 
formed under reasonable conditions for 
a reasonable wage and for an apprecia- 
tive people. The men and women who 
constitute the great army of employees 
are doing a distinct Government and 
public service, and they are entitled to 
an appreciation commensurate with the 
efficiency and importance of that service. 
The first element of a proper apprecia- 
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tion is to make certain that honest and 
efficient service shall be honestly recog- 
nized and that the merit system shall 
control without any subterfuge under 


any circumstances whatsoever. I have 
said, and I repeat, that my purposes 
are: First, to make such rectifications 
as in all decency and fairness must be 
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made to assure a square deal. Second, 
to strengthen and broaden the Civil 
Service at every point wherever possible 
to the end that merit may govern. 
Third, with absolute fidelity to put the 
entire service upon a purely business 
basis so sound and so serviceable that 
no political party will ever again dare 
attempt to ignore or evade it ultimately. 

Now this is how we are trying in a 
common-sense manner to build up the 
morale of the Postal Service. 

We are going to deal the same way 
with those outside the Postal Service 
who have complaints against it. We are 
going to hear them all. They are going 
to get the same just consideration as 
every postal worker. Co-operation out- 
side and inside the service is our slogan. 
Team-work all around is the magician’s 
wand that alone can make our Govern- 
mental services what they should be 
and what they can be and what they 
will be if only that means is applied. 
You may regard me, if you please, as 
the wheel horse of the team, to do the 
hardest work and to bear the responsi- 
bility. That’s what I’m in office for. 
But I ask for co-operation from all to 
whatever extent that may be practicable 
and for helpful criticism. We are all 
engaged in working out the same tran- 
scendent problem of making our Postal 
Service, as is our Government, the best 
in the world. 


THE LETTER-CARRIER 


BY HARRY LEE 


Reprinted by request from The Outlook of June 16, 1920 


HEY’RE a new stunt of your Uncle 
Sam’s, 
The Publie Service Hospitals, 
Anybody that’s workin’ for him, 
If he’s sick, 
Can come in 
And be cared for. 


Men hurt in the war 
Fill most of ’em now, 
marines 


Soldiers and and sailors, an 
that, 

A lot of ’em kids 

Just out o’ their teens, 

So it sure knocked us ecold— 

You know what I mean- 

When last week they fetches 

An old grandpa’‘in 

On a stretcher. 

A postman they said he was. 

Seems he’d skidded-like, 

On a rainy step 

Up in Harlem somewheres . 

Got a leg broke. 


’"Course us guys goes in, 

W’en the splint’s on, an’ all, 

\n’ gee, he’s a prince! 

Hair, what he has of it, white, 
White as a cigarette paper... 
The face of him like an old sea-dog, 


Used to all weathers, y’ know... 
His two eyes, blue, 

Twinklin’... 

Young-lookin’ 

Like he was twenty. 


“Sure is tough luck for yez, dad,” 
Tom Flynn says. 

An’ dad he smiles up at us, 

Out of his bed— 

Funny old kind of a ecrcoked smile— 
And he ‘lows: 

“Well, boys, if ’twa’n’t fer me wife, 
I think I’d be mighty content, 

Just waitin’ on here, till it knits, 
Hearin’ you young fellers joshin’, 
An’ pickin’ your banjos, 

An’ singin’. 

But it’s her, the old lady, y’ know, 
It’s her I keep frettin’ about. 

See, it’s more’n fifty years 

Since I missed a night home... 
As good as a clock, me wife says, 
Never late, 

’Cept when it snowed, 

Or ’round holiday times, 

When the mail’s extra heavy, y’ know. 


If ’twa’n’t for the wife . 
First thing she says, 
About this: 


‘Don’t s’pose ’twill be leng, do you, doc”’ 
An’ the doctor says: 

‘Well, old bones knit slow, ma’am, 

You never can tell... .’ 

‘Not as much as a year .. .”? 

‘Mebby less ... mebby more... 

As I say, ma’am, 

You never can tell.’ 


I see the look in her face, 

3ut she’s plucky, the old girl, she is. 
We've weathered worse storms, 

Her and me . 

Sickness, y’ know, ’s bound to come, 
Rheumatics and colds... 

Out rain and shine... 

Pay’s never too high, 

And when you’re laid up now and then 
And it’s docked ... 
It’s pretty ... hard... pickin’... 
Iswan.... 


Still, till this accident come, 

*Twas mighty few days I was off .. . 
Letter-carryin’ now, I have been, 

In New York, 

For fifty years, yes, sir, 

And more. . . 


It’s her livin’ that frets me the most . 
Small savin’s don’t last, 
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With the rents like they are 

And the food 

’Course she’ll get two-thirds o’ my 
pay, 

While I’m in here, 

’Count o’ my fall... 

If they fix me up, 

Good! 

If they can’t, they won’t shoot me, 

They’ll just turn me loose, 

Like an old hoss, into the pasture, 

Only pasturin’s poor in New York, 

When you’re my age, 


a 


An’ out of a job! 


Then Tom Flynn breaks in 


-“You don’t mean to tell me,” says he, 
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“They’ve no pay for a feller like you 
That’s served for a lifetime. a 


“Well, they let us come here,” 

Says old dad, 

“With you fellers ’at served in the 
war .. 

Our service was different ... see?” 


An’ Flynn shouts. . 

“By gad, pop, ’twas you, and your like, 
Kep’ home-fires burnin’ 

30th sides o’ the sea... 

Letters, letters from home, 

And letters from us 

To the home-folks . 

I say it’s a rank shame,” he roars; 

“If that ain’t service for U. S. A., 


What. is? ..... 

What do you say, you guys, 
Am I right?” 

And down to a man, 

We answers to Tom Flynn, 
“Pts. aay” 


“Pop,” says Tom, ; 

“If a pension ain’t comin’ to you, 
’Tain’t to Bill there, nor Slim, 
Nor to me. ‘i 

And he brings his fist down 
With a bang. 


3ut all pop says is . 

“Tt’s about her I’m worryin’, 

Alone there ...and short o’ things.. 
An’ time passin’ on... .” 


IF ENGLAND WERE WHAT ENGLAND SEEMS 


BY HAROLD E. SCARBOROUGH 


N Friday, April 9, his Most Gra- 
cious Majesty George V mobilized 
the army, navy, and air forces of 

the United Kingdom, and furthermore 
issued an appeal for volunteers for the 
national defense. 

“We are faced,” declaimed Lloyd 
George to the House of Commons, “with 
civil war.” Or words to that effect. 

And so it came to pass that quite a 
few American journalists in London did 
not leave their offices until the wee sma’ 
hours of Saturday morning. Indeed, the 
Prime Minister’s alarming words seemed 
justifiable. A million miners were 
striking; there were more than two mill- 
ion other workers unemployed or on 
short time; and a further million rail- 
way men and transport. workers had 
threatened to add themselves to the 
workless army and to paralyze the 
Kingdom industrially. 

Inasmuch as London’s tubes and 
busses stop running shortly after mid- 
night, I took a taxi home. It came from 
ithe usual line in the center of Aldwych, 
opposite the Waldorf Hotel, in response 
to nly whistle; and its chauffeur said 
“Sir,” as British taximen do. Nor was 
there any attempt to cvercharge me for 
the four-mile journey, the price of which 
was the equivalent of 90 cents in Ameri- 
can money. No evidences of civil com- 
motion here. 

I mentioned as much to the driver, 
and he snorted. 

“Do you want to know when the 
blinkin’ revolution’ll come, guvnor?” he 
asked. Fishing out a newspaper, he 
held it close to his lamps, so that the 
reproduction of a marble statue entitled 
“Labour Awakening” was visible. 

“When that blighter comes to life,” he 
answered his own query. 

And I am inclined to think that he 
was nearer the mark than the men at 
Westminster and Windsor. 

There is no other country on earth 
where a week such as the one ending 
April 9 was would not have culminated 
in very grave disorders, if not in revo- 
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PICCADILLY 


*“More:than one foreigner in London had visions, 


and artillery in 


lution and anarchy. Armies are not 
mobilized for trivial reasons. One 
leaves the reader to picture what would 
have happened in New York, in Paris, 
in Rome, the morning after the apparent 
crisis had been reached. 

London was quite unconcerned. It 
saw several reasons why a social revo- 
lution was not going to take place as 
advertised. Among them were: 

1. It had never happened before. 

2. One couldn’t revolt over the weck- 
end. The masses wanted to play foot- 
ball and the classes to go to their coun- 
try homes. 

5. Keen recollections of a_ certain 
August day in 1914, when the army was 
mobilized, and of the four following 
years. 

So long as one tries to understand 
England by rote one is lost. One must 
accept it for the gigantic paradox that 
it is, and appraise it by instinct, not by 
reason. The method is not infallible, 
but it is the only one that works at all. 
More than one foreigner in London had 
visions, that Friday night, of barricades 


CIRCUS. 


that Friday night, of barricades in the Strand 


Piecadilly Circus’ 


in the Strand and artillery in Piccadilly 
Circus. That was reason. Very few 
Londoners thought the matter more than 
a beasily nuisance. That was instinct. 

I do not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that London was not at all alarmed. 
It was. There was an appreciable rise 
in the rental price of bicycles, due to 
the general belief that there certainly 
would be a railway strike and that one 
would bicycle or walk. There were 
brisk inquiries for rooms at downtown 
hotels. Employers of labor foresaw that 
they might lose quite a bit of money, 
and prepared to cancel contracts ruth- 
lessly. But the man in the street, the 
chap who says, “The Government ought 
to do something about it,” was three 
parts befuddled and one part annoyed. 
Beyond that, he wondered what things 
were coming to, and whether or not he 
would have to postpone his vacation. 
The possibility of revolution lay in a 
dimension without his comprehension; 
was as unintelligible as Einstein’s 
theory. 

British iniperturbability, the phlegm 
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britannique that the French love to 
make fun of, is a queer thing. Super- 
ficially, the Briton is not at all the 
silent, reserved man he is often pictured 
to be. He is occasionally garrulous; he 
will cheer and otherwise give vent to 
his emotions as lustily as any Ameri- 
can; he has been known to speak to 
perfect strangers, and to speak courte- 
ously and softly. In a word, he is just 
the ordinary human being as one finds 
him under conditions of twentieth- 
century civilization (which remark is 
entirely without ironical intent). 

It is just when the outsider decides 
that British stolidity is a myth that it 
is manifested. It is when the stage is 
set for revolution; when Frank Hodges, 
the miners’ leader, declares, “If we go 
down, the nation will go with us!” and 
when a general death struggle between 
capital and labor is brewing, that that 
steadying instinct, the heritage of cen- 
turies of rights won by political action 
instead of ferce, comes into play. 

Very frequently it is late, as witness 
ihe case of Ireland to-day. sut, as I 
said in a previous article in The 
Outlook, the reason that Ireland is a 
problem is because Britain isn’t inter- 
ested in it. The man in the street 
hasn’t yet had Ireland presented to him 
in terms of a national menace, despite 
what the world may think about it. 

The present industrial convulsion (for 
it is far from settled as I write) is 
something very definite and tangible. It 
was well epitomized by a writer in the 
“Daily Mail:” 

“The trouble is that we are trying to 
lead a three-pound life on a _ thirty- 
shilling income.” 

Americans do not need to be told that 
a slump in business started last fall. 
That slump hit England hard. The 
pound sterling was (and is) worth only 
about $4 in the land which is the great 
mine of raw materials; but it is worth 
from 25 shillings to £20 in the Conti- 
nental countries to which England ex- 
ports. Result: Manufacturing costs are 
unduly high, and buyers can’t ‘afford to 
pay in their depreciated currencies. 
The Sheffield steel manufacturer aban- 
dons the idea of getting that new Rolls- 
Royee and the Birmingham puddler 
registers at his local Labor Exchange 
for the £1 a week unemployment pay. 

What is the answer? Obviously, so 
long as the exchanges are unstable, to 
cut down on the next item of production 
costs—labor. 

But Labor (spelled this time with a 
capital L) doesn’t like the idea. Labor 
was underpaid in England before 1914; 
there is no getting away from that fact. 
The submerged tenth was very much of 
a reality. But Labor had always been 
underpaid, and the world went on, and 
there didn’t seem very much chance to 
co anything about it. 

Then came war, and the apotheosis of 
Labor. As the workingman had been 
underpaid prior to 1914, in the five 
years which followed he was grossly 
overpaid. And it went to his head, just 
as it did in America. 

But do not lose sight of the fact that 
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Labor was having, for the first time in 
its life, a taste of how the other half 
lived and that it wanted more. It had 
waited long enough for it. 

So much by way of generalization. 


Now, as 1921 begins, one finds the 
British employer determined to cut 


down wages. He is not entirely selfish 
about it; he realizes that commodity 
prices can never come down very far 
until labor prices do. But the laborer 
is suspicious that he will lose his 
bounty and his lower prices to boot. It 
is a case of both standing on the bank 
and urging, “You dive first!” but with 
Labor determined that it will never go 
back to its 1914 level, come what may. 

Take, for instance, the case,of the 
miner. Prior to 1914 he was underpaid, 
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JUSTICE SIR JOHN SANKEY 
“The Sankey Commission, a body ... presided 
, ° . 
over by Justice Sankey, . . . recommended that 
the mines be operated as a unit” 


and the Sankey award specifically al- 
lowed him a two shilling a day raise, 
half of which was given, not on account 
of higher wages, but te better his stand- 
ard of living. Under Government con- 
trol of coal the Continental buyer was 
charged an extortionate price, and the 
laborer benefited thereby. But the 
aforesaid Continental buyer became un- 
able to buy, and the Government began 
to lose money to the tune of £5,000,000 a 
month on the miners’ wages. On Febru- 
ary 23, 1921, it was announced that coal 
decontrol, scheduled for August 1, would 
be advanced to March 31. 

That meant that the industry would 
go back to the status of a private con- 
cern. It meant lower wages, and it 
meant the end of the national wage 
arrangement. 

This latter is a pet scheme of the 
miners. Some of the British mines, or 
pits, as they are known here, are easy 
to work and pay big profits. Others are 
old andsoutworked, and really operate at 
a loss. -The miners’ contention is that 
these unprofitable mines are analogous 
to departments of a big concern—depart- 
ments which show no return, but which 
are nevertheless part of the whole, and 
which should be maintained. 
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“Lump all the profits and all the 
losses, and the profits will be the big- 
ger,” he says; and this is what he 
means by nationalization of the mines. 
Without going into the technicalities of 
the case, there is this to be said for his 
contention: The Sankey Commission, a 
body composed of representatives of the 
miners, the mine-owners, and the pub- 
lic, and presided over by Justice Sankey, 
in an inquest held during the war 
recommended that the mines be oper- 
ated as a unit. On the other hand, the 
average citizen is inclined to say that 
mines being operated at a loss had bet- 
ter be shut down. 

The coal-owners, naturally, scouldn’t 
see things as the miners did. So they 
sent out notices to the miners that 
wages would be reduced, on decontrol 
of the industry, until each district 
showed a profit on its own standing. 

The miners retorted with threats of a 
strike. 

The owners intimated that the decis- 
ion meant nothing in their lives. 

The miners struck. Moreover, at mid- 
night on March 31 they ordered all the 
“safety men”’—the men who work the 
pumps that cope with the thousands of 
gallons of water which pour or seep into 
the mines every hour—also to quit their 
jobs. This was something which had 
never been done before. 

At this stage reinforcements arrived 
for the miners in the shape of the Triple 
Alliance (which, incidentally, cracked 
under the strain of its first real test). 
The Triple Alliance is the super-labor 
organization of Great Britain, and ,com- 
prises the miners, the transport workers, 
and the railway men. It was formed in 
1915, largely due to the efforts of Robert 
Smillie, the erstwhile President of the 
Miners’ Federation, who some months 
before the present strike retired to the 
seclusion of his native village of Lark- 
hall, Scotland, and it has approximately 
2,000,000 members. 

After the usual series of conferences 
and counter-conferences which charac- 
terize every big British strike, and 
which usually are quite a waste of time, 
the Triple Alliance delivered its ulti- 
matum: 

“If the miners and the owners are not 
negotiating before midnight on Tuesday, 
April 12, we all strike.” 

The stumbling-block to negotiations 
was the Government’s insistence that 
the safety men must return to work be- 
fore parleys could be considered. The 
miners retorted that the safety men 
were their most powerful arguments. 

The man in the street didn’t under- 
stand the quibble. He knew that the 
miners were said to be demanding more 
than the industry could pay, and he had 
a strong suspicion that the deficit would 
come from his pocket. 

As a matter of fact, the miners’ old 
weekly wages and those offered them by 
the owners averaged about as follows: 

Minimum Maximum 

New wages ............ 9.25 15.50 

Old wages ....$16.00 $20.00 





And yet one London despateh to an 
American 


newspaper said that the 
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miners were demanding an American 
scale of wages! One can live in Eng- 
land on the equivalent of $16 a week. 
Millions are doing it. One does not live 
well; one exists. One cannot live on 
$9.25. 

Now try to put yourself in the place 
of the other members of the Triple 
Alliance. “Let the miners fight their 
own battles,” is your first thought. But 
your second is: “Steady on! ’Arf a 
mo’! What about my own wages?” 

So the Triple Alliance threatened to 
strike, and the country apparently 
veered toward the edge of civil war. 

During the next week, when all union 
labor in England was talking of a gen- 
eral strike, there came the flood tide of 
Labor’s power. But the Government’s 
energetic preparations to “carry on” 
had undermined the morale of the in- 
tending strikers; the mine-owners made 
a new and more generous offer (to 
forego all profits for an _ indefinite 
period), which the miners refused, and 
by doing so alienated themselves from 
the rest of the Alliance; and the general 
strike collapsed. 

The answer? That may be left to the 
conferences which the miners, their em- 
ployers, and the Government still are 
holding. It is probable that some sort 
of a truce will be patched up. The com- 
plete solution is far in the future, and 
the man who knows what it is will be 
the man who won the peace. 

My concern is with showing that for 
Britain that solution is not, and will not 
be, revolution. 

On Saturday evening, April 9, the 
newspapers of London announced that 
“it was like 1914” again. But it wasn’t. 
Everywhere there was plastered the 
“Appeal to Loyal Citizens—Male,” which 
was the call for volunteers for the new 
national defense force—a sort of indus- 
trial militia. Beside it one found the 
proclamation calling up the army re- 
serves—brief, black and white, official, 
with the royal arms and the “George R” 
at the top. And yes, there were queues 
of civilians at the recruiting offices. 

Nevertheless it was not like 1914. 
There was no such spirit in the air. 
Most of the men in those queues were 
men who had already seen behind mobili- 
zation proclamations—men who remem- 
bered Ypres, Mons, the Somme, Cambrai, 
Anzac. Once before his Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to call them to 
his service, and they knew what it 
meant. 

There was no enthusiasm. Many re- 
sponded from a sense of duty. Others 
(it must be admitted) answered because 
two-and-fourpence a day and “all found” 
seemed better than sleeping on the Em- 
bankment, where it is decidedly chilly 
these April days. 

Moreover, it wasn’t Germans they 
were being called out against. It was 
Englishmen—the railway brakeman in 
the next block, the truck-driver in the 
flat downstairs. 

“T tell you straight, they ean mobilize 
me, but I'll never fire on an English- 
nan,” spoke up a young reservist on a 
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tube train. There were dozens of other 
passengers, of all ages and callings, and 
not one found oceasion to say anything 
more violent than “That’s right!” or “I 
don’t blame you!” 

No bands played; there were no 
sweethearts to send their lovers off to 
the wars. One could not escape the idea 
that this was mobilization as it should 
be, stripped of the pageantry and the 
glamour and the trappings that usually 
lend it a romantic appeal. It certainly 
did not furnish half of the picture for 
the popularly accepted idea of the early 
days of the revolution. 

And who are these men who were 
cast for the part of the leaders of the 
mob? 

The three chief Labor figures were 
Frank Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation; J. H. Thomas, President of 
the National Union of Railwaymen; and 
Robert Williams, Secretary of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation. It will 
be noticed that in two cases the secre- 
taries, not the presidents, of the unions 
are mentioned as being the most prom- 
inent. The pro tem. President of the 
Miners’ Federation is Herbert Smith, 
but he has been entirely overshadowed 
by the young and fiery Hodges. Will- 
iams, likewise, big, raw-boned,  self- 
confident, is more in the public eye than 
his superior officer. 

“Who’s Who” does not mention 
Hodges. He is a man of a pleasing per- 
sonality, a former mine worker, some- 
thing of a fire-eater, but an able econ- 
omist. He writes letters to the London 
“Times,” and the “Times” prints them. 

James Henry Thomas, M.P., according 
to “Who’s Who,” commenced work at 
nine years of age as an errand boy. 
Finally he got to be an engine cleaner, 
then a fireman, and later an engineer. 
He is distinctly moderate in tendency. 

The personality of England’s Labor 
leaders furnishes one basis for the asser- 
tion that revolution will not be fomented 
under their guidance. The majority of 
them could hold their own in debate 
with professors of economics. Some of 


them are (as Robert Smillie interrupted 
a strike conference last fall to whisper 
to the writer of this article) frankly out 
for the abolition of the present social 
order. But they all have too-much sense 
to advocate forcible overthrow of gov- 
ernment. 

In the first place, they would be cut- 
ting away their own supports. ‘The 
Labor Party numbers more than 3,000,- 
000 voters in its ranks; it is by far the 
most formidable part of the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition. A Labor Govern- 
ment may or may not come in the near 
future. Lloyd George, who has swung 
clear around the circle from extreme 
Radicalism to extreme Toryism, says 
that if only four per cent of the electo- 
rate were to switch allegiance it would 
mean that Labor would sweep the coun- 
try. And if Labor did, it would set 
about the nationalization of public utili- 
ties and about several other measures. 
It would not confiscate; see the text of 
the bill prepared by J. H. Thomas for 
nationalization of the railways, and pro- 
viding for the full compensation of the 
present shareholders (rathet more, by 
the way, than we did for the manufac- 
turers of alcohol when we decided they 
had to get out of business). 

Nor is Labor unused to governing. 
The mayors of numerous London bor- 
oughs are Labor men. There are hun- 
dreds of Labor mayors, Labor coun- 
cilors, in other cities. Labor’s record is 
not very brilliant; to take only one in- 
stance, the rates, or local taxes, have 
gone up as much, if not more, in the 
Labor boroughs than in the others. But 
the vision of a British Terror, of Angio- 
Saxon Robespierres and Dantons, is 
merely fantastic. 

The British press realizes this. Read 
the London “Times,” the “Daily News,” 
the “Westminster Gazette,” the Man- 
chester “Guardian,” and one will find 
the workers’ case allowed its full and 
fair share of claim to public recognition. 
It is the hopelessly prejudiced paper, 
like the Tory “Morning Post” or the 
“Daily Herald” (Labor’s only daily in 
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London, remarkably poor as propaganda 
and worse as news), which sees only one 
side of the case. 

Let it be repeated, the worker and his 
employer are far from lying down to- 
gether like the lion and the lamb. As 
this is written, the miners are still idle; 
nor does it follow that if they go back to 
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work they may not soon come out again. 
But no prospective visitors need cancel 
steamship bookings on this account. 

The best text-book for studying Eng- 
land from across the ocean was written 
by one Rudyard Kipling, who was born 
in India, and a part of it may well be 
reproduced here: 
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If England were what England seems 

And only putty, brass, and paint, 

And not the England of our dreams— 

"Ow quick we'd chuck her—but she 
ain't! 


That is sentimental, but it is also 
good sound psychology. 


IN A WORLD OF ARMS 


I—TURNING FROM MARS TO MAMMON 


“r- HE Prussia of the Orient!” The 
phrase rings well, but, militaristic 
as Japan remains to a great ex- 

tent, recent years have wrought changes 

which render characterization far more 
complex. To-day the navy, even though 
the army is far inore intelligent and in 
much closer touch with the trend of the 
times, has the support of the people and 
captures the lion’s share of the appropria- 
tions, while, most important of all, big 
business exercises an influence over pol- 
icy which is as potent as it is subtle, as 
powerful as it is unknown outside Japan, 
where its generalship is not even yet 
fully appreciated by the common people. 

The ambitions of Japan have changed 
direction, as world opinion has changed 
since the war. The ideal of political 
dominance with the sword is, reluctantly 
probably, being replaced by the more in- 
sidious ambition of economic domination 
of the Far East, and the army and, par- 
ticularly, the navy have become in the 
main the potent tools with which Japan 
seeks to fulfill what she believes. to be 
her destiny as economic mistress of the 
east coast of Asia, from north to south. 

The great business houses of the Em- 

pire dream of control of raw materials, 

by means of which they expect to make 


BY HENRY W. KINNEY 


Japan the England of the Orient. As 
Japan, after the defeat of France in 
1870, chose victorious Prussia as her 
model, so she is now, more or less un- 
consciously perhaps, following the lead 
of the British victor. As a matter of 
fact, this course is the more natural of 
the two because of the geographic posi- 
tion of the Empire and the fact that her 
tendency towards overpopulation makes 
necessary her change from an agricul- 
tural to a manufacturing nation if she 
is to support within Nippon and its sur- 
rounding territories her increasing mill- 
ions, for which emigration is being ren- 
dered more and more impracticable by 
growing antipathy in America, Canada, 
Australia, and elsewhere. 

Japan became a military nation as a 
matter of course. In the days of feudal- 
ism the soldier was predominant, and 
even after the Restoration the best 
brains of the country devoted themselves 
to the army. Even to-day, although the 
formerly despised trader has now be- 
come a great power in the land and en- 
rolls many of the most promising youths 
under his banner, the army still com- 
mands by far the best men in the Gov- 
ernment service. Other departments 
have their share of competent men, but, 
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The arm retain t power position in the 


other hand, the army has during the last 


TROOPS 
haping of the destiny of the Empire. On the 


Ik years become increasingly unpopular” 


generally speaking, all are more or less 
strangled by labyrinthic tangles of 
bureaucratic red tape. While many of 
them furnish food for constant wonder 
that inefficiency and ignorance can be 
tolerated on the scale in which it exists, 
the War Department, with its quiet, con- 
stantly alert efficiency, furnishes a vivid 
contrast to the rest. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact that Japan owes 
her position as one of the Great Powers 
almost entirely to her military prowess, 
renders it easy to understand that, in 
spite of all, the army retains a powerful 
position in the shaping of the destiny 
of the Empire. 

On the other hand, the army has dur- 
ing the last few years become increas- 
ingly unpopular with the people at large. 
Gradually realization of the fact that 
nilitarism is looked upon with repug- 
nance the world over has been brought 
home to Japan. One cannot help con- 
trasting the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War, when Japan was the world’s favor- 
ite, with to-day, when she in vain scans 
the horizon for a sincere friend. In- 
creasing evidences of the growing dis- 
trust on the part of other nations of 
the nation as a military Empire has led 
to placing the blame therefor at the 
door of the War Department, and vio- 
lent condemnation thereof in the press 
has become common. 

Politicians, university men, and 
others do not hesitate to criticise the 
anomalous condition whereby the For- 
eign Office may follow one policy and 
the General Staff another, leading to the 
apparent insincerities which have caused 
Japan’s unpopularity. The War Minis- 
ter still possesses the unique privilege 
of reporting direct to the Emperor, while 
other Ministers must bring their prob- 
lems before the Cabinet, and, as a con- 
sequence, the War Department enjoys 
a power of initiative entirely its own, 
which oceasionally leads to the army 
following its own desires without much 
care as to what may be the policy of the 
Foreign Office or the Cabinet in general. 
The militarists are inclined to deny that 
this is the case. A very: high army 
officer, in the closest possible touch with 
the War Minister, gave me an explana- 
tion which seems illuminative. It was 
at the time of the discussion of with- 
drawal from the farther regions of 
Siberia, and he used this as his text. 

“Suppose that the Cabinet decides 
that we must evacuate,” he said. “The 
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War Department will certainly follow 
its dictates. If, however, for the sake 
of argument, the Cabinet decides that 
we must evacuate within, say, ten days, 
and we find that, for strategic reasons, 
so rapid a withdrawal is impracticable, 
we shall follow our own ideas in regard 
to the question of time. It should also 
be remembered that we are far better 
informed with regard to foreign affairs 
than is the Foreign Office, as we have 
men abroad who live in foreign coun- 
tries for decades, where the diplomats 
remain only for years, and our resources 
for obtaining information are far more 
complete.” 

This is literally true. The military 
men have at their command vast funds, 
while the diplomatic service is con- 
stantly cramped for lack of such, and 
even the latest budget reduces the 
already scant appropriations allowed 
it. Thus, while it is the popular thing 
to rail at the weakness of the Foreign 
Office, it is obviously difficult for that 
service, even though it contains many 
good men, to compete with the army 
with its Fortunatus purse. The Navy 
Department presents still another aspect. 
It is extremely reactionary, a bewilder- 
ing tangle of bureaucratic inefficiency, 
in striking contrast to the machine-like 
efficiency of the army. ‘Administra- 
tively the navy is still in the seventeenth 
century,” said a bright young official 
with much foreign experience to whom 
I gave my impression. “It contains a 
number of up-to-date young men, whe 
will some day bring it up to a modern 
standard; but a lot of old fogies will 
have to die out first.” 

Under these circumstances, it would 
seem difficult at first blush to understand 
why the Japanese public storms at army 
increases, why it condemns the expendi- 
ture of lives and money in Siberia, pro- 
posed increases of the forces in Korea, 
and similar army measures, while at the 
same time it declares its willingness to 
shoulder the gigantic expense involved 
in the creation of the proposed new 
navy, the so-called “eight-and-eight” 
programme, which is to amount during 
the coming fiscal year alone to 499,000,000 
yen, as against the 263,000,000 yen pro- 
posed for the army. 

That this sentiment is found among 
the great masses of the people, who, hav- 
ing no power of political expression, do 
but little thinking of their own, is 
easily understood, since the sensational 
press constantly points to America as 
the potential enemy, and this in spite 
of the gathering clouds in _ Siberia, 
which, unless the present course of 
events changes direction materially, is 
bound to cause a conflict between Japan 
and Russia, when a fleet will be of small 
value, whereas the army will be faced 
with the vital task of keeping the Bolsh- 
evik flame away from the Korean tinder. 

The opinion of hoi polloi at present 
counts for little, however. It is the 
voice of big business which is potent. 

Those in control of the nation are 
rapidly turning from the temple of Mars 
to that of Mammon, and it is because 
the navy rather than the army is a suit- 
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IMPERIAL DIET OF JAPAN ADDRESSED BY PRIME MINISTER HARA 
“The growth in the strength of the political parties,” says Dr. Yoshino, of the Imperial University 


at Tokyo, “threatens the Elder 


able tool for the future planned by the 
financiers that the former has become 
the favorite child. 

Manufacture and creation of a great 
export trade have become the ambition 
of Japan. The Spartan patriotism of the 
days of the great Meiji and his group 
has given way to the seeking of pleas- 
anter rewards of trade. The day when 
the individual submerged his ego in the 
common quest for greater glory for the 
Empire has been replaced by self-seek- 
ing individualism, when men place their 
own gain first and look upon the ad- 
vance of the state as the means and not 
the end. Furthermore, the money pow- 
ers, which more and more are coming 
into control of the steering gear of the 
Empire, realize that the world no longer 
countenances ruthless conquest by the 
sword; so where they cannot go over 
they go around, and, giving up the idea 
of political dominance over contiguous 
parts of Asia, they are content to let 
others look forward to enjoyment of the 
empty shell of government, as long as 
they themselves have the meat of the 
raw-material resources contained within 
these territories. Here lies the secret of 
the haste with which Japan is building 
her commercial fortifications in Shan- 
tung, Manchuria, and, more recently, in 
Sast Siberia and Saghalien, with their 
resources of minerals, food, timber, etc. 

Japan has good reason for her activi- 
ties. While the constant cry of her 
overcrowded islands is exaggerated to 
the extent that the home country still 
affords room for a number of millions 
in Hokkaido and in certain other un- 
developed sections, development of these 
affords only a postponement of the day 
when Japan will be compelled to find 
a means for providing for her surplus 
population. Shut off from emigration 
to other countries bordering on the 
Pacific, she has no choice but to con- 
dense the teeming millions within her 
own borders by changing her nature en- 


Statesmen and the militarists” 


tirely from an agricultural into a manu- 
facturing nation. 

Realization of this plan involves not 
so much political conquest of territory 
as command of raw materials. The 
former being impractical under the new 
code of morals adopted by the world, the 
latter affords the logical means for sal- 
vation. Japan’s position is becoming 
like that of England. She has obtained 
a merchant fleet with which to bring 
raw materials to her factories and to 
carry the finished products to market. 
Like England, Japan will be at the 
mercy of any Power which can blockade 
her and shut off raw materials and 
food supplies from the outside. The 
war taught Japan several lessons, and 
not least of these was that demonstrated 
when danger of success of Germany’s 
submarine campaign brought home to 
England the fact that her very existence 
depended upon the efficiency of her fleet. 
Here, rather than in any hope of aggres- 
sive campaigning, lies the reason for 
Japan’s willingness to sacrifice for the 
sake of her navy. 

It is thus easy to understand that even 
the most avaricious captain of industry 
is ready to support the great fleet pro- 
gramme, for his future safety depends 
thereon. The manner of the exercise of 
his influence on the Government is, 
however, unique to Japan and is based 
on a difference in ethics between the 
East and the West which the latter finds 
it hard to understand or condone, namely, 
the placing of political leaders in finan- 
cial dependence on the great merchant 
houses which control the Empire’s com- 
merce and finance, and the utter content 
on the part of the greater part of the 
nation that this be so. Public office in 
Japan is miserably paid. The Premier’s 
annual salary is but $6,000, and the 
other Cabinet officers are paid in pro- 
portion. <A _ political career, with its 
banquets and multitudinous other obli- 
gations, is cnormously expensive, and no 
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one but a very rich man may succeed 
without material support from wealthy 
backers. “Geisha politicians” the ver- 
nacular press calls them; men who, like 
the butterfly charmers, are kept, in re- 
turn for favors, by plutocratic patrons, 
and, while a few leaders manage to re- 
iain independent—Premier Hara, for 
instance, is said to be so—the scandal 
of the last session of the Diet was 
significant. Then, when the Opposition, 
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seizing a political opportunity rather 
than from any excess of virtue, quoted 
chapter and verse to show how Cabinet 
members had taken flagrant advantage 
of their positions for purposes of per- 
sonal gain, they produced sufficient 
smoke to indicate that some truth lay 
in.such allegations, even though the con- 
trol which the Government party had in 
the Diet was abused to defeat the de- 
mand for an investigation. 


1 June 


The soldier remains apparently domi- 
nant in Japan, while the navy is near- 
ing the day when it will possess a ton- 
nage heretofore only dreamed of, but it 
is to neither of these that the world 
must look when it seeks to forecast the 
future policies of Japan; it is big busi- 
ness, grown into full strength through 
its Danae-like experience during the 
war, which will direct the destinies of 
the Empire. 


II—THE GOVERNMENT, PUBLIC OPINION, AND THE PRESS 


FROM INFORMATION 


REMIER HARA, of Japan, says: 
“The statement that Japan is 
building a navy against an imag- 
inary foe, and that that foe is the 
United States, is fantastic nonsense.” 
“Even when her present programme 
is completed,” added the Prime Minis- 
ter, “Japan’s naval strength will still be 
far less than would be required for an 
attack on the United States. ... The 
purpose of*our construction is very clear 
and simple—to defend our coasts and 
commerce, nothing more. ... While 
other Powers continue to expand their 
navies Japan cannot afford to weaken 
hers. If the others agree to stop, no 
country would enter on such an .agree- 
ment more gladly than would Japan.” 
In the same spirit, Japan’s alleged 
attempt to compete with the American 
Navy is called “absurd and preposter- 
ous” by Admiral Kato, of the Japanese 
navy and Minister of Marine in the 
Japanese Cabinet. He emphasizes the 
fact that. Japan’s project to have eight 
battleships and eight battle-cruisers ‘not 
more than eight years old is not neces- 
sarily irreducible. He intimates that if 
all the naval Powers would agree to a 
“naval holiday” he would be willing to 
enter on such an engagement and would 


not insist upon the completion of the 
Government’s naval programme. He 
adds: “The Japanese Government 


joined the League of Nations, and in so 
‘doing supported the principle of the re- 
‘nuction of armameuts. Whenever ‘there 
is an international conference on arma- 
ment reduction, I will be only too glad 
to co-operate with other Governments 
to give effect to this principle.” 

So much for the Government’s 
iude. Now for the people’s. 

“The 8-8 plan involves further increase 
of already intolerable taxes, and at the 
same time cripples every other move- 
ment for national welfare,” objects 
‘Yukio Ozaki, ex-Minister of Justice. 
jMoreover, as he says: 


atti- 


To devote fifty per cent of a na- 
tion’s total expenditures for its army 
and navy is an example unparalleled 
in the history of the world. This 
policy is causing serious diplomatic, 
political, and economie friction and is 
isolating Japan trom the rest of the 
civilized world. Japan is inevitably 
suspected as a_ militaristic nation. 
This can be corrected only by appro- 
priate deeds... . Japan’s objective is 
Mnegland and America. But the more 
we compete with those powerful na- 
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tions, the will the disparity 


become. 


greater 


Animated by these convictions, last 
February, in the lower house of the Jap- 
anese Parliament, Mr. Ozaki, a member 
of that body, presented a resolution favor- 
ing armament reduction. The resolution 
was overwhelmingly defeated. This de- 
feat, says Mr. I. Kawakami, a Japanese 
writer, amazed and disappointed the 
Japanese people. He proceeds: 

Mr. Ozaki of course felt the need of 
eat least a small navy, but realized 
that naval competition would reduce 

Japan far below her normal power, 

because of her scanty resources and 

industrial capacity. He argued, there- 
fore, even from the standpoint of an 
adequate defense of the country, that 
such a naval holiday would be benefi- 
cial to Japan. Mr. Ozaki also believes 
there is no great military Power from 
which war is to be feared at present. 

Japan should therefore also greatly 

decrease her army, or at least should 

support the League of Nations in 
plans for general disarmament. 

In his own opinion, ‘three facts con- 
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KEE HARA, JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER 
“The statement that Japan is building a navy 
against an imaginary foe, and that foe is the 


United States,” says Premicr Hara, “is fantastic 
nhouscuse” 


SIDNEY L, GULICK 


tributed to the defeat of Mr. Ozaki’s 
resolution: (1) His many bitter politi- 
cal enemies. (2) The desire of both 
parties to gain power in the Cabinet, 
which can be done only through the 
favor of the military party. (3) The 
fact that Parliament does not truly rep- 
resent the spirit of the people and is 
not based on universal suffrage. 

Mr. Ikuo Oyama, former professor in 
Waseda University, says in the “Tai- 


kwan” (which is Japanese for “Out- 
look’’): 
It is no wonder that Mr. Ozaki's 


resolution was defeated when we re- 
member that Parliament ... is rep- 
resentative of nationalism. IJ roposals 
for the increase of armaments or for 
the completion of national defense, 
so long as they are not alarmingly 
extreme, will be accepted by Parlia- 

ment, but we can never expect that a 

proposition for disarmament will gain 

the support of a majority. For in- 
stance, one of the four planks of the 

Seiyukai [the political party of which 

Premier Hara is the head] is “The 

Completion of National Defense,” 

while the Kensikai [the Opposition] 

has a similar policy. 

Dr. Sakuzo Yoshino, of the Imperial 
University at Tokyo, also explains as 
follows: “The growth in the strength 
of the political parties threatens the 
Elder Statesmen and the militarists; 
they are attempting to retain their hold 
by preventing these parties from making 
decisions regarding military matters.” 

Mr. Ozaki, undismayed, carried his 
propaganda to the people. He lectured 
in the various universities and large 
cities: So many came that an admis- 
sion fee had to be charged. Even then 
many were turned away from the doors. 
Straw votes were taken; nine-tenths of 


those voting favored disarmament in 
somes degree. Even so conservative a 


daily as the Tokyo “Jiji Shimpo” (Cur- 
rent Problems) was moved to _ say: 
“When we realize that the influence of 
militarism has been a hindrance and a 
menace both to internal and interna- 
tional policies, it will be seen that the 
necessity for military reduction is not 
solely a financial problem.” 

It is clear, according to this and other 
Japanese papers, that the Japanese 
naval programme depends closely on our 
own. It is also clear that the Japanese 
people would welcome a conference of 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan looking towards an_ effective 
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agreement in the direction of a radical 
curtailment of armaments. 

Regarding Mr. Borah’s disarmament 
resolution in the United States Senate, 
the Tokyo “Yomiuri” (the “Town 
Crier’) recently remarked: 


It is fundamentally necessary to 
arrive at a political agreement among 
the three countries, with a view to 
removing international bad feeling. 

. In this country, if the present 
armament competition is to continue 
indefinitely, financial and economic 
pressure may drive people towards 
Bolshevism. ... If the peoples of 
Japan, Great Britain, and America 
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calmly consider the situafion, they 
will find that the present tendency is 
both foolish and dangerous. 


The Tokyo “Nichi Nichi” 
Day’) concludes: 


Japan is only compelled to proceed 
with the prearranged plan because of 
the necessity of self-preservation. 
We believe the case is also the same 
with Great Britain and America. 

But, unless the question of dis- 
armament is solved, no fundamental 
solution of financial problems is pos- 
sible. In Japan many important so- 
cial measures also are sacrificed for 
the sake of armaments... . Even if 


(“Every 
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no agreement be proposed by Amer- 

ica, Japan should take steps to curtail 

armament expenses. 

Another important paper of Tokyo, 
the “Asahi” (the “Morning Sun’), thus 
concludes: 

Of all the nations, America is 
making the greatest efforts to enlarge 
her armaments. As a result, it is 
America that can most effectively urge 
disarmament. If such a proposal is 
made by her, Great Britain and Japan 

. will enthusiastically respond. 

The first step, therefore, would seem 

to be “up to us.” 


“THE EVERLASTINGLY FAVORED NATION” 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE FRENCH PRIME MINISTER 


NLY a few hours intervened be- 
tween the arrival of Mr. René 
Viviani, returning from New 
York, and the departure of Prime Minis- 
ter Briand, leaving for London. And 
Mr. Briand spent these few hours in 
conference with Mr. René Viviani; this 
shows the great importance, in the days 
we are passing through, which the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic attaches 
to all that comes from America. 

Prime Minister Briand also received 
me for some length of time, and it goes 
without saying that he spoke exclusively 
about America. His opinion regarding 
all things about America is extremely 
simple. 

“I cannot,” said he, “conceive any 
other policy for a French Minister, who- 
soever he be, than to maintain the 
closest, the most trusting and affection- 
ate relations with the great sister Re- 
public. I consider as a national calam- 
ity any shadow which would come be- 
tween America and France. And I 
deem it a national happiness all that 
unites and brings nearer to each other 
the two countries. Franco-American 
friendship is a dogma for me, an un- 
alterable, intangible, and sacred thing. 

” 

I told the Prime Minister that this 
feeling, in my opinion, was reciprocated 
by nearly all the Americans unani- 
mously; but that it was necessary to 
express this feeling in its reality. And 
the reality was that Mr. Viviani and I 
had found in Washington a certain feel- 
ing of surprise at the manner in which 
the American interests have sometimes 
been treated, after the peace, and in par- 
ticular in the Pacific and in the matter 
of the cables and petroleum. 

“America thinks,” I said, “that she 
helped to win the war and that under 
these circumstances she has a right to 
see that her interests are not hurt in 
peace by those with whom she was 
associated—” 

Mr. Briand did 
finish, 


not permit me to 
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BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


EDITOR OF «LE MATIN,” PARIS 


“This matter,” he said, ‘does not al- 
low one moment’s discussion. I do not 
think that within ten generations there 
can be a single Frenchman who will 
have forgotten what America did in this 
war. And I do not believe that there 
is a single Frenchman to-day who would 
consent that America be deprived of any 
right whatsoever or of any benefit which 
victory has given to all of us. It is 
possible that errors have been com- 
mitted in this respect; I do not want to 
look into the past and seek to know 
which of my predecessors may have 








(C) Keystone 
ARISTIDE BRIAND, PRESIDENT OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF MINISTERS IN THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT, WHOSE INTERVIEW EXPRESSES THE 
OFFICIAL AS WELL AS THE UNOFFICTAI, 
FEELING OF FRANCE FOR AMERICA 


been responsible for this, but in advance 
I certify that the mistake has been an 
involuntary one. No French Minister 
has ever conceived the idea of harming 
American interests in any way whatso- 
ever. The rapidity with which I replied 
personally to the note of the Secretary 
of State, Hughes, on the Yap question 
and its mandates is the best proof of 
our desire to give immediate satisfac- 
tion to America each time that she may 
be brought to express a claim owing to 
an incomprehensible error.” 

And Mr. Briand further stated: 

“In that house of the Quai d’Orsay, 
where not a single day passes but some 
representative or other of a nation of 
the world enters, there is one person 
whose entrance is always most welcome 
to us, and that is that of the American 
Ambassador. There is no example in 
the records of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of France that there has ever 
been any painful or annoying incident 
with the representative of the United 
States. We always consider him, no 
matter what Administration be in power 
in Washington, as a great friend. Mr. 
Hugh C. Wallace, who is on the point of 
leaving us, will leave nothing but the 
regrets of his departure, and Mr. Myron 
T. Herrick, who is coming back, will 
find only open hands to receive him. 

“This does not only depend on the 
great industrial power of the United 
States, which every one holds in respect, 
but it is because the United States is a 
great moral power which every one ad- 
mires. The representatives of America 
have the right to say that they are 
speaking in the name of the most dis- 
interested and most generous nation in 
the whole world—that is a force which 
dominates all the other forces. . . .” 

Thus spoke Mr, Aristide Briand. 
And truly, I do believe that what the 
Prime Minister of to-day said to me the 
Prime Minister of to-morrow would say 
likewise. America enjoys at the Quai 
d’Orsay a special treatment—the treat- 
ment of the everlastingly favored na- 
tion, 


Paris, France, 
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THE INALIENABLE 


“PROTECTION, EDUCATION, HEALTH, 


BY JOHN 


RIGHTS 


OF CHILDREN’ 


AND THE ,PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS” 


FINLEY 


Lately Commissioner of Education of the State of New York 


HE editor of a New York magazine 

spoke to me some months ago of 

the unusual demand for a partic- 
ular number of that periodical. As I 
had contributed something to that num- 
ber I was prepared for a complimentary 
reference to my own contribution. In- 
stead, he made appreciative comment on 
an article by Judge Hoyt, of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, in the same number. 

When I left New York, I asked to 
have sent to the boat an advance copy 
of a book by the same author containing 
this article, with many additional chap- 
ters about his experience with children 
and their parents as they passed in pro- 
cession through his court. 

I should like to call attention to this 
unique book from the point of view of 
one interested especially in its eonclu- 
sions, and, also, of one at the moment 
passing through the city of Charles 
Dickens, who, as Judge Hoyt says, “has 
never been credited with being one of 
the originators of the Children’s Court 
movement, but who must have dreamed 
of its realization when he wrote ‘Oliver 
Twist,’” for Judge Hoyt finds the proto- 
types of those who come in real life 
before him, or who touch their lives, in 
the fictional characters of Fagin and 
Sykes and Monks, of Nancy and Bumble 
and Mr. Brownlow, of Magistrate Fang 
and Mr. Grimwig. But whatever credit 
Judge Hoyt may allot, and rightfully, to 
Charles Dickens, it is pertinent to add 
that except for the practical service of 
Judge Hoyt, and such as he, there would 
be nothing but literary credit to give to 
Charles Dickens for his “Oliver “Twist.” 

The book bears the title “Quicksands 
of Youth.” But it is by no means a 
geography of moral morasses in New 
York City such as an urban social en- 
gineer might make, with maps showing 
particular areas of peril. It should have 
a more hopeful title, for it has to do 
chiefly with deliverance from evil and 
not with sloughs of temptation. There 
is a classical song of deliverance com- 
posed by a prophet who sat as a judge 
beneath a palm tree in Palestine. But 
Judge Hoyt’s” recital of incidents 
illustrative of “eighty per cent of sue- 
cess as against twenty per cent of fail- 
ure” in child probation cases is a more 
hopeful prophecy and with no unseemly 
or vengeful rejoicing in it. It would be 
quite as profitable for the average citi- 
zen to read the chapter on Harry 
Samuels, “A Recruit for Law and 
Order,” and the sequel chapter, “Twenty 
Months After,” as to read the fifth echap- 
ter of the Book of Judges, beautiful as 
the latter is. 

'Quicksands of Youth Py Franklin Chase 
Tiovt, Presiding Justice of the Children’s Court 


of the City of New Yorl Charles Seribner’ 
Sons, N 


New York, 1921 





So, I say, Judge Hoyt (who, when I 
first knew him, was, as I recall, a 
Mayor’s secretary at the City Hall) has, 
no doubt from a sense of modesty as to 
his own service, chosen a title of this 
consequential book that does not give 
intimation of its salvaging content. For 
the Children’s Court, whose operation it 


describes, not by explaining the ma- 
chinery, but by showing the changes 
worked in the lives of the children 


whom it touches, does, in a more literal 
sense than that in which Wordsworth 
pictured the “shades of the prison 
house,” prevent their “closing in upon 
the growing boy.” The spirit of this 


Court, which has happily, as I know 
from my own observation, found incar- 
nation in its Judge, does not only say, 
“Come, take my hand, and I will lead 
you out of the shadows, back again to 
the kingdom of youth,” but it actually 
does, with common sense, patience, and 
intelligent open-eyed sympathy, lead 
many a youth back to that firm ground 
which is his kingdom out of the quick- 
sands. If it were a sentimental, ineffec- 
tive tribunal ready to condone every 
fault, it would be, as the author Says, 
as little helpful to the children, and so 
to. the community, as a court would be 
that had no other purpose than the 
punishment of every offense. As it is, 
the cases are as closely and as scien- 
tifically studied as if the Court were a 
hospital. Every case is a concrete prob- 
lem. 

The general reader will, however, not 
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take up this work for such information. 
He will as soon go to the annual reports 
of the Probation Commission. But I am 
able out of my own experience to 
assure the reader that if he does take up 
this book he will not put it down until 
he has finished it, so full is it of hope- 
ful, humorous, and appealing incident. 
1 have had a like experience with an- 
other book in the same week—Secretary 
Lansing’s. But I had more hope for the 
“amending of the earth” when I finished 
Judge Hoyt’s. 

Lest some of the readers of this brief 
appreciation may not see the little book 
itself, I summarize its conclusions 
reached through the divination of one 
who has looked into the hearts of neg- 
lected, misguided, unhappy children ina 
great city. 

These conclusions put society under 
probation, requiring it, if it is to escape 
inevitable punishment, to give every 
child “protection, education, health, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” so far as it 
is in the power to do so. 

1. Protection is the right to a “nor- 
mal, decent, and sympathetic home,” 
and is the “right to be safeguarded 
against corrupting influences and de- 
basing environments.” 

2. Edueation is something beyond the 
three R’s and under the “very best of 


THE 


PIOGRAPHY 
FOLKS. Py Victor Murdock The Maemillan 
Company, New York. 

These papers might be compared to 
or rather contrasted with Dickens’s 
“Sketches” and Thomas Fuller’s “Holy 
and Profane State.” They are like them 
only in being psychological miniatures, 
vivid, pictorial, sketchy. They are 
thoroughly American, with the charac- 
teristic breezy atmosphere of a Mid- 
Western town in the early days of its 
existence. If they are fiction, they 
are realistic fiction; if fact, they are 
epic history; if photographs, they are 
artistically colored photographs. They 
are apparently fact and fiction so in- 
geniously mixed that the reader cannot 
tell what is fiction and what fact, what 
imagination and what memory, and we 
doubt whether the author himself can 
tell. They are entertaining and more; 
they are inspirational. The author re- 
ports Lew Wallace as saying of the 
“boom articles” in the paper which his 
father edited that “every line had a 
drum and fife in it.” The drum and 
fife have been inherited by the son. 


GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA. By Allan Mar- 
quand. Princeton Monographs in Art and 
Archeology, VIII. The Princeton University 

Princeton. 

Professor Marquand has added an- 
other to his monographs on the Robbia 
family. He now discusses the work of 
Giovanni della Robbia. Giovanni was 
less original than was Luca or Andrea. 
Doubtless Giovanni was strongly de- 
pendent upon Verrochio and other con- 
temporary sculptors. But Giovanni’s 
works, as we see through the medium 
of this scholarly volume, were suffi- 


Press, 
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teachers.” Especially are religious 
training and moral training by parents 
and ecclesiastical advisers to be em- 
phasized, for Judge Hoyt adds, “If our 
experience in the Children’s Court has 
proved one thing, it is that religion is 
essential to the training of children, and 
that no lasting good can be achieved 
when their spiritual development is 
neglected.” 

3. Health; and here he lays stress 
upon instruction in the laws of sex 
hygiene, saying that “if any one should 
doubt the wisdom of giving such instrue- 
tion, let him come to the Children’s 
Court.” 

4. Pursuit of happiness. ‘We might 
as well realize,” says the Judge, “that, 
whatever we may do, children are going 
to join in the universal quest for hap- 
piness and pleasure as one of their 
rights. It is for us, therefore, to see 
that they are properly guided in their 
search for recreation and are taught to 
find enjoyment in -the finer things of life.” 

These are not new auguries. The 
teachers who daily look into the hearts 
and minds of children have been utter- 
ing like conclusions. 3ut they come 
with especial force from this judicial 
haruspex who has made an independent 
examination of the omens. 


London, England. 


NEW BOOKS 


ciently impressive. Professor Marquand 
follows his previous system in giving to 
us a catalogue of the sculptor’s works, 
and this catalogue constitutes the body 
of the monograph; it is followed by a 
suggestive bibliography. There are 
brief biographical and critical com- 
ments. The book is excellently illus- 
trated. It is of particular value to those 
students of the history of art specially 
interested in tracing the transition of 
the chaste lines of the early periods of 
sculpture to the robuster if less inspir- 
ing and more melodramatic lines of 
later ages. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

NEW ENGLAND GROUP AND OTHERS. By 
Paul Elmer More. Shelburne 
Eleventh Series. Houghton Mifflin 
pany, Boston. 

Catholic in his interests, conserva- 
tively progressive in his judgments, 
neither radical nor reactionary in his 
temperament, keenly critical in his 
analyses, constructive in his purpose, 
Mr. More’s essays are well worth read- 
ing as introductions to the authors of 
whom he treats. He is luminous with- 
out being brilliant and judicial without 
being dull. 


Essays. 


Com- 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
CRADLE OF THE DEEP (THE). An Account 
of «a Voyage to the West Indies. By Sir 
Frederick Treves. Illustrated. EK. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 

This is a new printing of Sir Fred- 
erick Treves’s well-known and well-liked 
book about a voyage to and among the 
West Indies. The interest of the narra- 
tive is in the lively and graphie résumé 
of the history of the islands rather than 


in personal experiences of the author, 


though the book is well illustrated by 
the voyager’s own snap-shots. 


SHADOW-SHIOW (THE). ty J. H. Curle. The 

George H. Doran Company, New York. 

The author of this volume _ under- 
stands the human side of many coun- 
tries and questions and how to discuss 
the inter-relations of peoples’ with 
philosophy, humor, and keen observa- 
tion. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPITY 
CHRISTIAN PREACHER (THE). By Alfred 
Irnest Garvie, M.A., 1.1) (International 
Theological Library.) Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 
This volume should be useful to many 
a preacher. It deals with the choice of 
subjects and texts, the contents, charac- 
ter, arrangement, composition, and de- 
livery of the sermon. The book is 
charged with simple, practical counsels. 


LIFE INDEED (THE). A Review, in Terms of 
Common Thinking, of the Seripture History 
Issuing in Immortality. By John Iranklin 
Genung, Late Professor of Literary and 
Biblical Interpretation in Amherst College. 
The Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 

After Professor Genung’s death this 
book was found in manuscript among 
his papers—‘his last message crystal- 
lized . . . out of a broad and deep life.” 

It is well worth careful, meditative read- 

ing by all who care for the life of the 

spirit. Professor Genung’s “Epic of the 

Inner Life” is a classic, and, as an in- 

terpreter of the Bible and of the spirit- 

ual life of which the Bible is itself an 


interpreter, ranks with George Adam 
Smith’s “Isaiah” and Griffis’s “Lily 
Among Thorns.” Connecting immor- 


tality, as the New Testament connects 
it, with the life of: the spirit, Dr. Genung 
shows how faith in immortality is 
brought to light only as that life of the 
spirit is brought to light. We have 
faith in immortality when we possess 
immortality. It is characteristic of him 
to regard Bible texts as windows and to 
look through them at the prospect which 
they open before us. Thus in a single 
sentence he invites you as it were to lay 
down his book and think; unless you 
can do that, it is not a book of much 
value to you. For example: “He who 
is, has spelled His name in the letters 
of human life, has expressed His nature 
in the terms of human nature, and now 
we have but to look at it and see if it is 
not so.” Or, again: “The Lord will 
never acquit a man and say that he did 
not transgress when he did... . But He 
will forgive, will take the guilt as guilt 
and cover it up with mercy.” Here are 
two of the profoundest doctrines of 
evangelical faith embodied each in a 
sentence, and each sentence an em- 
bodiment of a spiritual experience. 
Throughout, this book is a product of 
one who had studied not only books but 
life, the life of the spirit, and reveals 
and teaches that life as Paul did, “‘com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual.” 
It is not always easy reading; not be- 
cause it is obscurely written, but be- 
cause it endeavors to carry the reader 
into a realm which in this materialistic 
age is to many readers a foreign country. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 


BY J. 


MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Humanizing the Post Office 


O you know of any distinct and 

notable advance made in the Post 

Office Department while Mr. 
Burleson was in office? If so, tell about 
it. 

Mr. Hays pronounces the American 
Post Office “the greatest of all busi- 
nesses.” What facts are there which 
tend to justify such a sweeping state- 
ment? 

Can you suggest to Mr. Hays some 
definite ways in which he might conduct 
with great profit to those under him a 
welfare department, a department which 
he is very desirous of establishing? 
four or five sen- 


Can you express in 
tences how Postmaster-General Hays 
believes the Post Office should be con- 


ducted? 

Is the Post Office the oldest of the ten 
Executive Departments? Which is the 
youngest of these Departments? What 
salary does each of the heads of these 
Departments receive? State very briefly 
what the chief duties of the heads of 
Executive Departments are. 

Give a brief sketch of the history of 
the United States Post Office. What im- 


provements have been made in the 
postal service during the last fifty 
years? 

Define with accuracy the following 


Obsessed, in lieu of, com- 
decency, morale, 


expressions: 
mensurate, subterfuge 
slogan. 


Japan 
What does the expression “militaristic 
nation” mean? Does possessing an 


army and a navy mean that a country 
is militaristic? Is there any actual proof 
that Japan is any more militaristic than 
Great Britain or the United States? 

One of the writers on another page of 
this of The Outlook refers to 
Japan as “the England of the Orient.” 
Do you see any objection to Japan play- 
ing such a réle in the Far East? 

if it is true, as differeht writers in 
this issue of The Outlook say, that there 


issue 


is “a growing antipathy in America, 
Canada, Australia, and elsewhere” 
toward Japan, that Japan “in vain 


seans the horizon for a sincere friend,” 
and that army and navy expenditure in 
Japan is “isolating Japan from the rest 


of the eivilized world,” who and what 
are to blame for such a situation? Is it 
right that other nations should hold 
such attitudes towards Japan? 

What do you learn about current 
Japanese politics by reading the two 


articles found elsewhere in this issue ‘on 
Japan? 
If you were asked to make a speech 


'These questions and comments are designed 
not only *for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for diseus 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 
reader who desires to study eurrent affairs as 
well as to read about then: — The Editors 


on the topic “Why War?” what points 
would you emphasize? 

Define these words: Insidious, anom- 
alous, diplomats, reactionary, contiguous, 
vernacular press, plutocratic, allegations. 

Here are four books well worth read- 


ing: “An Introduction to the History of 
Japan,” by Katsuro Hara (Putnams) ; 


“Modern Japan,” by A. S. and S. W. 
Hershey (Bobbs, Merrill Co., Indianap- 
olis); “Must We Fight Japan?” by Wal- 
ter D. Pitkin (Century); “Why War?” 
by F. C. Howell (Scribners). 


Ambassador Harvey Makes a 
Speech 

On another page The Outlook reports 
that Ambassador Harvey said in London 
recently that “the present Government 
could not, without betrayal of its crea- 
tors and masters, and will not, I can 
assure you, have anything whatsoever 
to do with the League, or any commis- 
sion or committee appointed by it, or 
responsible to it, directly or indirectly, 
openly or furtively.””. Does this pro- 
nounecement by Ambassador Harvey ac- 
cord with what President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes have said in this 
country about the League of Nations 
and America’s relation to it? Does the 
above statement by Mr. Harvey please 
you? What are your reasons? 

In this same speech our Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s said that “we 
sent them four soldiers and _ sailors] 
solely to save the United States of 
America.” .In his speech to Congress, 
April 2, 1917, President Wilson told in 
ihe following words what America’s 
ideals and purposes were in going into 
the war: ‘We are glad to fight thus for 
the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the German 
peoples included; for the rights of na- 
tions great and small, and the privilege 
of men everywhere to choose their way 
of life and _ obedience.” Why = did 
America enter the World War? Was it 
solely to save the United States of 
America? Is Ambassador Harvey’s 
view of why we entered the war your 
personal view? 

On another page The Outlook tells us 
that it is not only right but expedient 
that America and Great Britain should 
continue to live in the spirit of comity 
and enduring friendship. Why right? 
Why expedient? What, with reasons, is 
your opinion of those who hold to an 
ancient grudge against Great Britain? 

What do you think of what is written 
in the book entitled “A Straight Deal 
or the Ancient Grudge.” by Owen Wister 
(Macmillan)? If you have not done so 
already, you certainly ought to read 


“The English-Speaking Peoples,” by 
G. L. Beer (Maemillan), in whieh the 
author writes on the future relations 


and international obligations of all the 
Mnglish-speaking peoples. 


1 June 
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ir H. Hays, Postmaster-General of 

the United States, was born in 
Sullivan, Indiana, in 1879. He was 
graduated from Wabash College in 1900. 
He was City Attorney of Sullivan from 
1910 to 1913. As Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee he man- 
aged the campaign which resulted in 
Warren G. Harding’s election to the 
Presidency. In the preparation of this 
article, The Outlook’s plan was that Mr. 
Hays should speak to its readers by 
means of an interview; but he regarded 
the subject as of such importance that 
he wrote the article on “Humanizing 
the Post Office” himself. 


ENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY was also 

born in 1879, but in Wailuku, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. He was graduated from 
the University of Copenhagen in 1897 
and did graduate work at the- University 
of California. He has been a teacher, 
chemist, reporter, and editor. He was 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the Territory of Hawaii from May 1, 
1914, to April 1, 1919. He is now on the 
editorial staff of “The Trans-Pacific,” of 
Tokyo, Japan. He is the author of “The 
Island of Hawaii.” 


HH“ Lee has done extensive work 
among hospitals devoted to the 
cure of returned soldiers. His sketch 
entitled “The Friend” appeared in The 
Outlook for May 18. 


El AROLD SCARBOROUGH is a member of 
i the New York “Tribune’s” Euro- 
pean staff. His articles “The Most 
Distressful Country” and “The Turbu- 
lent Isle” appeared in The Outlook for 


March 30 and April 6. 


AWRENCE F. Appotr, President of The 
Outlook Company, was graduated 
from Amherst in 1881 and soon after- 
wards in California met Franklin K. 
Lane, of whom ‘he writes in this issue. 


] AROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER, whose 
1 verses bear as title the words in 
which Franklin Knight Lane voiced his 
creed, is an editor of The Outlook. 


TEPHANE LAUZANNE, editor of the 

Paris “Matin,” has frequently con- 
tributed to The Outlook. His most re- 
cent visit to the United States was in 
company with the French special am- 
bassador, M. Viviani. His article in The 
Outlook for March 16, 1921, with a state- 
ment by Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of 
France, was widely quoted. 


7 Huston FINntey became Com- 
missioner of Education of the State 
of New York and President of the 
University of the State of New York in 
1918. He had previously been President 
of Knox College, Professor of Polities at 
Princeton, and President of the College 
of the City of New York. He has been 
Harvard exchange lecturer at the Sor- 
bonne. He was born at Grand Ridge, 
Illinois, in 18638, and was educated at 
Knox College and Johns Hopkins. He 
is a Knight of the Legion of Honor, 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy, and 
Knight of the Holy Sepuleher. 
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Zurvia ts a coatétar prep- 

aration that places smooth, 
mudless, lraffic-proofroads, 
like that shown at the» ‘toht, 

, within the reach of every 
community. 
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How Woodlot County 


Hoisted Itself Out of the Mud— 


OODLOT County was poor, Taxes 

were high and the roads—nothing 

but mud-holes, The schools were 
of the one-room, cross-roads variety with one 
weary teacher apiece. In the winter the chil- 
dren were unable to get to school regularly. 

Ine stormy weather Woodlot County was 
dead. 

The $200,000 bond proposal for new roads 
was a bursting bomb in the calm of a peace- 
ful night. 

Woodlot County awoke; but not all at 
once. For two years they had been trying to 
settle the good roads plan. It was a conver- 
sation between John Wright and Daniel 
Summers that started the ball rolling. 





“ How much would you sell your farm for 
to-day, Daniel?” his neighbor asked. 


Tarvia 
Auto-truck Distributor 


“ our thousand cash,” said the farmer. 
“T'll give you fifty dollars now for a two- 
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Lllustrated booklets In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 
dest riptive of the read authorities, The Barrett Company has organized 
various Tarvia minute on all road problems. If you will write to the 
treatments, 
/reée on request of experienced engineers. This service is free for the 


year option at that price,” came the answer 
quick as a wink. 

“You will not,’’ replied Summers, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘ You'd take it up if 
the bond issue went through—why, with a 
hard road out through here, you’d clear a fine 
profit! If that road went through, I wouldn’t 
take—”’ 

Wright began to laugh and left his neigh. 
bor to think it out. 


In less than two years the county had some 
fine Tarvia roads open to traffic every day in 
the year—dustless, mudless and traffic-proof. 

Woodlot became a busy, prosperous county. 

A central graded school had been established. 

Farmers saved enough in hauling costs alone 
to pay off the bond issue and in maintenance 
cost the Tarvia roads paid for themselves. 

Thus did Woodlot County hoist itself out 
of the mud and stagnation. 





Special Service Department 


a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the 


nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in 
your vicinity the matter will have the prompt attention 


asking. If you want BETTER ROADS and LOWER 
TAXES, this department can greatly assist you. 
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Look at the map— note where 
the Burlington-Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacation takes you! 


You follow the historic 
Yellowstone River to the rustic 
Gardiner Entrance; see beauti- 
ful Paradise Valley, Yankee 
Jim’s Wild Canyon, the Devil’s 
Perilous Slide and other won- 
ders of this famous gateway. 


You make the regular tour of 
the Park, then out, Cody Road 

a 90-mile mountain motor 
highway through the “ Buffalo 
Bill” country~ past sleeping 
Sylvan Lake, over the moun- 
tains, past the Government 
irrigation dam, twice the height 
of Niagara, and down the 
mighty and thrilling Canyon of 
the Shoshone River. 

P. S. EUSTIS 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago 


Lhree great wonder spots— Vellowstone Park, Rocky 
F / 


Mountain-Estes Park and Denver—all 
on one cirele trip 


This is the route 
to Yellowstone 


Park 


In, Gardiner ~ out, Cody 


Then—South along the east 
slope of the Rockies, through 
W yoming’s capital city, 
Cheyenne, to Loveland, Colo- 
rado—make side trip to Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park, 
a delight of sunlit mountain, 
wild flowers and virgin forests. 
Continue on to Denver, by rail 
or motor, and enjoy Colorado’s 
numerous, varied and inexpen- 
sive side trips. Golf, climb, 
walk, fish, rest, to your heart’s 
content. Finally home. 


Send for Free Book of 
Yellowstone Park 
Contains description, history 
and useful information aboyt 
Geyserland. Gives full details 
of Burlington-Northern Pacific 

Planned Vacation. | 
A. M. CLELAND 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
No. Pac. Ry,, St. Paul, Minn. 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacations 


© Haynes, St. Paul 

















CONTEST NUMBER THREE 


“Vine Own People’ ' 


W HAT do you really think of your 
neighborhood? What is your private 
opinion of your family? Do you agree with 
Oliver Herford’s dictum: “God makes our 
relatives ; thank God we make our own 
friends”? We should like to know what 
kind of environment you live in; does it 
stimulate or does it depress you? Would 
you have chosen it if you had had any say 
about it ? 
For the best letters on the subject of 
“ Mine Own People” we will award: 


a first prize of Fifty Dollars 
a second prize of Thirty Dollars 
a third prize of Twenty Dollars 


Tell us truthfully of your revolts, if any, 
against your home life; also of your en- 
thusiasms. If you are a woman, what do 
you really think of your men? If youarea 
man, let us have a critical estimate of your 
women folk. What complaints have children 
of their parents, and parents of their chil- 
dren? Do you approve of your neighbors ? 
Be objective. Don’t be introspective. You 
don't have to be bitter. 

CONDITIONS OF CONTEST 

1. Write your name (add a pen name, if you like, 
for publication) and address in the upper left- 
hand corner of your letter. We urge the use 
of pen names, 

2. All letters must be typewritten on one side of 
the paper only. 

3. Limit your letter to400 words of average length. 

4. Your letter, to be eligible, must reach us on o1 
before June 20, 

5. We reserve the right to purchase for publica 
tion desirable letters not winning prizes. 

i. Unavailable letters will not be returned, 

7. The staff of The Outlook will be the judges ot 
the contest. 


Address all contest letters to 
Contest Eprror, THe OuTLook CoMPANY 


3s Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THIS BOOK 
ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 


FREE 


Contains practical sug- 
gestions on how to make 
your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. Ex- 
plains how you can easily and economically 
keep the finish of your woodwork, floors aud 
furniture in perfect condition. 


DECORATING ? 


This hook gives complete specifications for 
finishing hard and soft woods. Tells how 
to finish old and new furniture and woodwork 
in artistic stained effects with Johnson's 
Wood Dye, and in latest enamel effects 
with Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel. 
Gives full directions on the care of floors 
how you can easily make and keep them 
beautiful with 


Johnson’s 


Prepared Wax 


Ask your best dealer in paints for a copy of the 
Johnson Book on Home Beautifying. If he is unable 
to furnish it write use mentioning your dealer's 
name, and we will mail you a copy free. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. OL. 6, Racine, Wis. 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Canadian Factory -Brantford 
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Country Board 


THE OUTLOOK 


Real Estate 


Real Estate 





Mountain air, beautiful surround- 
ings; fresh eggs, miik, vegetables, 

fruits; large, cool rooms; modern bath. 

Twenty-five to thirty dollars per week. 


THE MAPLES, Coudersport, Pa. 


dirondacks—Upper Saranac Lake. Couple 
can have board for summer in refined 
private family. Near golf links. Terms mod- 
erate, References exchanged. 5,515, Outlook. 








w nted—Adult boarders or convalescents. 

Desirable place for family to spend sum- 
mer. Comfortable rooms. Modern conve- 
niences. On farm near Norfolk, Conn., sum- 
mer resort. Moderate terms. 5,459, Outlook. 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


TO LET For season or year at Brookfield 

Center, Conn., furnished house, 7 
rooms, bath,steam heater, electricity ,orchard, 
Jawns. T. S., 132 Second Ave., Newark, N. J 


Eastern Point, near New London 
RENT FOR SUMMER, large _fur- 
nished cottage. 8 bedrooms, 2 baths, large 
living-room,dining-room, pantry, and kitchen, 
wide porches; bathing and boating ; near golf 
links of Griswold Hotel. Apply to 8. T. P., 
224 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 




















HIGGANUM, CONN. 

To be sold at less than cost of house alone ; 
21 rooms, 3 baths, modern conveniences 
throughout ; 50 acres and buildings in heart of 
desirable picturesque Connecticut Valley up- 
lands; beautifully appointed for ideal coun- 
try home—accessible yet exclusive. Farm, 
orchard, lake. A striking bargain, sale or lease. 
No real estate agency involved. Photographs 
and particulars from owner. Price $25,000. 

PHILIP W. PORTER, Higganum, Conn. 


N BEAUTIFUL SALISBURY, 
3hours from New York, 8 rooms, bath, 
open fireplaces, pure water, electricity, water 
heating, garage, garden, fruit. Miss A. M. 
CLARK, 1142 Madison Ave., New York. 





MAINE 


NEW JERSEY 





HERON ISLAND, ME. 


For Sale, 2-story Bungalow, 45x60, 
nearlyfurnished ; commanding location.$2,500, 
terms to suit. Cost $6,000 to duplicate. Photos, 
plays, McCLAVE, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


ISLE-AU-HAUT, ME. 
For Rent Penobscot Bay 
Seashore cottage, eight rooms and bath-room. 
Price $375 (three hundred and seventy-five 
dollars). References exchanged. Write H. F. 
Strong, Columbia University, New York City. 


PEMAQUID, MAINE 
FOR Qu OR RENT 
Finest estate on Maine Coast. Large Colonial 
house. Ocean view, fine harbor and drives. 
W. G. TIBBETTS, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 











leasantly situated in a village 
on railroad eighteen miles from 


PORTLAND, a well-built house 


of 11 rooms, with steam heat, several fire- 
—— hot and cold water in each bedroom, 
arge barn, one acre of land, will be sold at a 
great bargain and partly furnished if desired. 
JOHN D. HARDY, 10 High St., Boston. 


ON ORANGE MOUNTAIN 


For Rent June 1 oe Getener 1 
s on Orange Mountain 
Furnished House (four bathrooms) and 
all conveniences. High location, beautiful 
grounds. Within easy commutation distance 
of New York. For particulars apply to 
PETER DUFF, Orange, N. 7. R. F. D. 


NEW YORK 


Adirondacks y¥¥°"for Rent. 
Cottages, fully equipped, very modern ; bath, 
toilets. etc. Season $300 to $1,000. W. H. Oris. 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located Gotiy on Trout Lake, three miles 
by good road from Bolton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms) and bath. Kitchen with 
running water. Ice, wood, and 
rowboat included. 














SEAL HARBOR, ME. 


Completely furnished housekeeping cottage 
(known as Bristol cottage), electric lighted, 
4 master’s rooms, 2 servants’ rooms, all large 
3 baths, 4 fireplaces. splendid location and 
view. INNES & CENTER, Agent, 30 East 
20th St., New York City. 


SQUIRREL ISLAND, ME: 


To let, practically new cottage, furnished- 
8 rooms and bath, open fireplace, attractively 
located, secluded, fine ocean view. Price $200 
for season. Also 6-room cottage, $150. 

Address A. A. SOULE, Augusta, Me. 


0 let for season 1921, comfortably furnished 
cottage, 11 rooms 6 bedrooms, shore privi- 
lege, modern conveniences ; moderate terms, 
Apply Nettie M. Mills, So. West Harbor, Me. 


7 MASSACHUSETTS _ 

TO LET 427,072.07 Furnished 

A Gentleman’s Place of 40 Acres 
Within 8 Miles of Boston 


14 rooms, 3 baths, open fireplaces, large piazza 
aud tennis court. Also garage, stable and 
cottage for man. High location with lovely 
view. Will let the whole estate or house 
alone. Possession Sept. 1st. Details with 
pictures sent on request. 5,405, Outlook. 

















FOR RENT June and July 
fully equipped 
q-room house, Southern Berkshires. No 


sumbing ; high elevation ; 1 mile from lakes. 
B60 amonth. Meals near by. 5,477, Outlook. 


mates 


Yamden, Me. Seashore and mts. com- 
( ) bined. 2 high-class summer cottages for 
rent. 2 and 3 baths, 8 and 10 chambers ; garage ; 
fully and modernly furnished. Illus. descrip- 
tion. J. R. PRESCOTT, Newtonville, Mass. 








CASTINE, MAINE, —Non-resi- 
dent owner offers charming year- 
round or summer home. 6 rooms, bath, 
concrete cellar; garage; near water, 
golf. Furnishings obtainable. $3,800. 
Batson Farm Agency,489 5th Ave.,N.Y. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY* 


to purchase a small estate at 
glorious spot on the 


MAINE COAST 

















13 acres with beautiful woods and 
unsurpassed view of the ocean an 
Mount Desert Island 
Fine modern bungalow, well arranged and home- 
like. 6 chambers, 2 baths, toilet, gravity water 
supply. Also 2-story house, well built, suited 
for cottage or caretaker. Barn, vegetable and 
ower gardens, blueberry pastures. 


Can divide estate and sell houses separately. 


Owner has transferred his residence 
and is offering this property at very 
low price for quick sale 





Apply to Dr. S. J. Beach, 776 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


For Sale—Rustic Cottage 

° On Hillside 
Fully Furnished “7, ‘Mass: ” 
Restful summers; verandas; fine views; 
piney air; six bedrooms, bath, toilet, hot 
water, fireless cooker; oil, wood, and coal 
stove; open fireplace; screens; plenty fine 
walks, drives. $3,500, or $3,200 for cash. ‘* K. 
K.,” Mr. HOWARD, East Northfield, Mass. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


Furnished Cottage. Ocean frontage. 
$350 season. R. E. Farrier, Ridgewood, N. J. 








Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 
FURNISHED SHORE COTTAGE 
to let or for sale; broad piazzas, electric 
lights, hot and cold water, conveniences, 
open fireplace; terms moderate. WM. H. 
HAWLES, Room 148, State House, Boston. 





pte Boom Cottage, retired, acces- 

sible, fine view, simply furnished, driven 
well, 3 minutes to electrics. $150 for season. 
F. Bagnell, 5 Spring St., No. Plymouth, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 
FOR RENT, CHOCORUA, N. H. 


My summer home in the White Mountains, 
near Chocorua Lake and Inn. rooms, 3 
baths, boat and bath house. Address 

M. H. PAGE, Chocorua, N. H. 


RYE BEACH tiampchire 


For Sale, to Settle an Estate 
An unusual opportunity to secure a_per- 
manent or summer home at this delightful 
and_ healthful resort. A 10-room house with 
modern improvements. Convenient to the 
Abenaqui Golf Links. Fine ocean bathing. 
Apply to 
J. ARTHUR BROWN, Executor 
Rye Beach, New Hampshire 


NEW JERSEY 
IDEAL OUTING BUNGALOW 


FOR SUMMER RENTAL 
On Metedeconk River, near Bay Head; new, 
furnished 6-room house; 2-car garage ; hot 
and cold water. Address 5,487, Outlook. 























For full particulars address 4.511, Outlook. 
One of the best equipped 


For Sale farms and mostattractive 
country places in Dutchess County 
40 pure bred and 20 grade Holsteins. 300 
acres. High elevation. 3 hours from NewYork. 
For particulars and photos, 5,517, Outlook. 


A Little Old Farmhouse 


Remodeled. 7 rooms, bath, running water, 
fireplace, furnace; big piazza; thoroughly 
comfortable, unpretentious. Summer home 
or all-year farm ; at Hillsdale, N. Y., 3 hours 
Harlem Division ; woods, hiils ; 94 acres ; barn, 
zarage. chicken houses; fruits. $6,500. 

ITCHCOCK, 45 East’ 55th St., N. Y. City. 


NEAR OLD BEDFORD 


Westchester County, N. Y. 


Moderate priced house, porch with high Co- 
lonial columns, 10 rooms, 2 baths, electricity, 
telephone, new furnace, copious water supply. 
Large barn-garage with four rooms. Five 
minutes’ drive to golf links. Five minutes’ 
walk to swimming pond. Beautiful wood 
roads. Will sell with about 8 acres for $18,000. 
Additional acreage if desired. Will also sell 
furniture in house including Colonial and 
Italian pieces. Write Box 3, Bedford, N. Y., 
or phone evenings, ‘‘59 Bedford Village.” 
14-room 


FOR RENT for Summer 4222790" <c 


High ground, facing Hudson ; verandas, sleep- 
ing-porches, 3 baths, fireplaces, electrical 
equipment ; 2-car garage; 4 minutes from Park 
Hill Station, Yonkers. Rent $350 monthly. If 
desired, arrangements can be made to include 
car, chauffeur, and maid. 5,507, Outlook. 


A Wonderful Bargain 


Why stick around New York and pay fab- 
ulous apartment house rent, when an invest- 
ment representing an interest charge (includ- 
ing taxes) of $2,500 per year would provide 
you with a beautiful country home, located 
in a park of ten acres, with magnificent Hud- 
son River scenery in full view. The joy of 
living awaits the man or woman who acquires 
this property. It would take fifty years of 
nature’s work to reproduce the twenty-odd 
varieties of trees, hedges and shrubs, and 
$75,000 in cash to-day to erect the main house, 
the gardener’s cottage, the garage and the 
barns (all built of brick), yet less than one- 
half that sum ($35,000) on whole or part pays 
ment will buy the property. Could be sold 
furnished and ready for occupancy or unfur- 
nished. For full particulars or a »pointment 
to visit property address KENNETH IVES 
& CO., 7 East 42d St., New York, or Owner, 
5,473, Outlook. 


FARMS-33 STATES-,,10,t, 100 
an Acre. Stock, 
tools, crops, often included to settle quickly. 
Write for big illustrated catalog. Strout Farm 
Agency, 150 BM Nassau St., New York City. 


VERMONT 
I MUST SELL MY HALF ACRE 


in the bow] of the hills at DORSET. You 
should see it first in the moonlight. EDGAR 
PINNEO, 322 Pennington St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Rent—10 Room Summer Cottage 
with running water, bathroom, broad ver- 
anda, garage, sightly location near quiet 
Vermont town on Connecticut River. For 
pune apply to CHAS. E. CARR, 5v19 
*nlaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 
LADIES visiting New York, professional 
































"women, students, transient or permanent, 


June-October. Apply School for Girls, 17 East 
86th St. 


FOR THE HOME _ 


“DOMESTIC SCIENCE correspondence 
courses. Good positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School Home Economics, Chicago. 
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EDUCATORS, CLUB-WOMEN, ATTEN- 
TION! Expert assistance given in arranging 
and compiling of lectures and addresses for 
any occasion. Guaranteed satisfaction. Ad- 
dress Curreut Information, Brainerd, Minn. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employerand 
employee : housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, 
attendants, secretaries, governesses, mother’s 
helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 

DIETITIANS, superintendents. cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matronus. house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence, East Side Box 5. 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for citenlars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 











Albany, N. 

TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges, and universities— 
all over the country. Walter Agnew, 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

TEACHERS WANTED—College graduates 

for all departments of schools and colleges. 
September vacancies. Special terms for early 
enrollment. THE INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY, Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La. 
ERNICE A. DRYER, 15 East 40th St., N. 
Y..C, Distinctive service for organizations 
and individuals demanding the highest grade 
men and women in commercial and educa- 
tional lines. The Commercial Department sup- 
plies executives, secretaries, research workers 
and other office assistants for organizational 
or individual requirements. The Educational 
Department recommends teachers for public 
and private schools. Inquiries invited. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

SPLENDID clerical work opportunity. 
Spare or whole time. No canvassing, good 
money. Chautauqua Business Builders, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

WANTED —1,500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tors; no experience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; easy terms; 

110 to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money back. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability. 
Get Free Booklet CM-27. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Butfalo, N. Y. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Competent woman to care for 
child a year old, to go to Mexico City. Mrs. 
John E. P. Morgan, 40 Miiton Road, Rye, 
N.Y. Telephone 528 J. 

WANTED — Woman, preferably middle 
aged, in small family. ‘Willing to do very 
simple plain cooking. Experienced cook not 
wanted. A very unusua 
woman. 9.982, Outlook. 

WANTED — Managing housekeeper in 
family of good social standing. A lauy, capa- 
ble of caring for home, father. and two chil- 
dren, twelve and fifteen. No servant’s work 
expected. Mother engaged in outside busi- 
ness. 23, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED—Young, refined, educated wo- 
man (about 30) as governess for three school 
children. Experience unnecessary. Mrs. 
Karran, 75 Fulton St., New York City. 

WANTED — Christian man, teacher pre- 
ferred, secure boys on commission Maine 
camp. Describe yourself fully. 9,932, Outlook. 

WANTED—Teacher for first four primary 
— Experience essential. Excellent salary 

or unusual person. The Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


_ TEACHER of singing, with European train- 
ing, and long experience in teaching, desires 
position in summer school. 3, Outlook. 

TWO young physicians will take to Maine 
six boys requiring medical attention. 21, 
Outlook. 


Business Situations 

FRENCHMAN, 36, of old French family, 
graduate Sorbonne University, banking and 
stock exchange experience, also could con- 
nect with important glove or faience indus- 
tries in France, speaking English, French 
German, and Spanish, having just arrivec 
in America, seeks business connection or 
teaching position, either permanent or tem- 
porary. Highest credentials. 9,996, Outlook. 

ANDOVER student, aged 17, would like 
position on farm with retined family during 
the coming summer. 9,997 








home for refined 








997, Outlook. 

SECRETARY desires change of position 
in fall. Business or educational. References. 
19, Outlook. 

LADY, linguist, experienced in social secre- 
tary and editorial work, would give half day 
services for board in country. Excellent 
references. Write Apartment 11, 160 Waverly 
Place, New York City. Telephone, eve- 
nings, 1071 Spring. 


Companions aad Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG lady desires position as traveling 
companion, chaperon, nursery governess in 
family of refinement. 9,956, Outlook. 

NURSE, graduate, sunny disposition, no 
relatives, desires position. Lady or gentle 
man. Good traveler. Finest credentials. 12, 
Outlook. 











































































































: Alon 
N a public “demonstration garden” in}  gjo¢, 
New York City, beds of growing the 
plants are accompanied by explanatory “Rok 
Registered Established placards that attract much attention. 
Trade Mark 1855 One of them reads: A 
MINT—Prior to July, 1919, was Lock 
grown as an ingredient for juleps an e 
and for flavoring lamb. We fear its toc 
cultivation will stop and the once eer: 
famous plant become a weed. pi ‘ 
Dainty Fabri Prie 
a l n Yy a r ICS . Frie 
Another of the placards mentioned ‘he 
above seems to amuse many of the way- cone 
or t e Ummer TOC farers who stop to learn about the his 
possibilities of a city garden. It reads: aon 
, F SAGE—Used for flavoring pork, ends 
( AY as a flutter of butterflies and light as a zephyr, duck, and goose. Grows almost any ms 
. : where. Sow seeds first of May. The 
these dainty fabrics instantly suggest a wardrobe of ii: la ae ae ae i ee 
sheer delight. olden times would exchange four 
pounds of tea with the Dutch for one A 
pound of sage. In England the say- of 
ENcuisH Prints and TRopicaL Prints ing goes: Mis 
He that would live for aye M. J 
Must eat of sage in May. 
FRENCH and ENcuisH Dress SaTEENs yea 
. re was 
P F O The Sea Library of William McFee, pho 
RINTED I RENCH RGANDIES himself a writer of sea books perhaps a 
. | D as good as any in his library, is as mor 
RISH IMITIES follows: prir 
Tom Cringle’s Log, by Michael jg 
Swiss Drop-Stitcu Voles Scott. frie 
Two Years Before the Mast, by his 
R. H. Dana. 
Sr. Gai Dot TED SwisseEs Midshipman Easy, by Captain Mar- susi 
* ryat. that 
y o 
IMPoRTED Dress GINGHAMS Captains Courageous, by Rudyard | fam 
Kipling. was 
The Flying Cloud, by Morley Rob- “Ph 
Samples and Prices on Application erts. 
Cruise of the Cachalot, by Frank A 
T. Bullen. ace 
ames McCutcheon & Co a eT eee | 
. Bullen. “G 
° The Salvaging of a Derelict, by 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts. New York Maurice Drake. | and 
The Grain Carriers, by Edward | fact 
OTM ST a TT UAT A ANT Noble. mos 
Marooned, by Clark Russell. On 
Typhoon, by Joseph Conrad. for 
l “ Toilers of the Sea, by Victor Hugo. att: 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 4 An Iceland Fisherman, by Pierre a: ’ 
A Loti. - 
caiiions S.No P. N tp The Sea Surgeon, by Gabriele | fait 
illions i-NO Paste NEEDED ~ V3 e se . » rie 
Use them to mount all kodak SOLD ON REPURCHASE BASIS f d@’Annunzio. was 
A li ings in albums uthorize istributors of 30 Cour: 1} mottes bt 
pictures, post cards.clipp EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, NEW and USED The Sea Hawk, by Sabatini. obt 
Oval, Fancy Heart At a substantial discount. i er 
owe . Send for FREE Catalog. It will be noted that several famous D 
ECONOMY EDUCATOR SERVICE, Inc. sea books are omitted amon them 
= - 10 brings full pke. and samples 1664 Broadway (Dept. 55) New York City a 9 ce ‘ 6 cami t 
* from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 93-F, 4711 No. Clark St., CHICAGO Typee,” by Herman Merivale; “Sailing M 
a 
SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED MISCELLANEOUS : 
per - Domestic a Teachers and Covernesses Teachers and CGovernesses MISS Guthman, How Fork shopper, bo 
ARMING merican girl, European : INCED te , tneli 4 INSTRUCTOR, E i i _ | send things on approval. Nosamples. Refer- 
education, booked for concert tour next sea- ms, —— canines of DE wines cation, speaking P ae py bey | ences. 309 West 99th St. : 
son, will become guest to woman of refine- | travel. References. 9,994, Outlook. man, desires summer employment as tutor CLERGY MAN will supervise two or three 
ment traveling to Europe, Orient, or South ‘ aan and companion. Would glad to travel. } BOYS at his summer cottage, Cape Cod. ( 
America. 22, Outlook. WANTED by Princeton student, position High references. 6, Outlook. Swimming, boating, etc. Moderate terms. 
BELGIAN NURSE, graduate, registered in ~ x aha poop ly for one pee EXPERIENCED teacher will tutor or | References exchanged. 9,966, Outlook. 
New York and Brussels, speaking French and 9.983 Outlook > * | travel as companion References exchanged. SHORT COURSE IN NURSING in small 
English, wishes opportunity to accompany | °"?% TN ’ sa , ‘ 20, Outlook. hospital for non-surgical and convalescent 
an invalid gentleman to Tahiti or some other YOUNG man, college junior, with teaching SOUTHERN college woman, tut cases. Diplomas awarded. Only women of \ 
island in the South Seas. 5, Outlook. experience, wishes position as tutor or com- panion Europe ro Hawaii. pcb b oe refinement, intelligence, and high purpose 
AMERICAN lady as companion-helper, | P@vion during summer. Can instruct riding, | Porerences. 18 Outlook eee need apply. Particulars from Superintendent, 
fond of home duties, experienced in nurs- golf, ete. 9,907, Outlook. E ue EXPERIENCED inal ae Francis E Parker Home,New Brunswick,N.J. 
ing. Capable of taking charge of correspond- | | UNIVERSITY graduate desires position as | | <ition as nursery governess, References. | BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME FOR 
ence. Good needlewoman. “Best references. | tutor-companion in private home. No objec- | "Outlook. | YOUNG CHILDREN. Refined and cultured 1 
29, Outlook. on to traveling. 9, Uutlook. 1 . “ fatl d moth r would take into their 
GRADUATE nurse traveling to England HIGHLY recommend my French teacher. Pa aay yt dy Ponies, 50h Bate, Beam, home life a limited number of children from 
will give services in any capacity in exchange | Piano, Spanish, advanced English. Principal elsewhere. 8, Outlook y 8 three to eight years. Home influence and 
ef = Ne Gateway School, New Haven, Conn. Pn ; interested care. Ver = as proton ( 
MPETENT, efficient young woman YEN i a iven and requested. Guardians and parents 
pleasing personality, experienced as trained unt Gullin, aan tr eae = MISCELLANEOUS —_— Geairing to travel for the summer invited to 
nurse, school teacher, secretary, mw me) read acceptably. ould travel in this coun- BUSINESS woman going to California mid- | correspond. Convenient to Philadelphia and 
tion for summer months only. Cheerful and | try. Free June 15. 2, Outlook. dle June would undertake private commis- | New York. Reply 14, Outlook. 
has initiative. Will travel. 9,995, Outlook. a H Sy; sion for reliable house or person. Room 303. FORMER teacher, owning delightful six 
: - - oe TEACHER—Experienced private school or pe: , a Z "tT 
A refined American lady desires position as | teacher, Boston—English woman, L.L.A. de- | 15 East 40th St., New York. acre place near school in New England vil- 
companion. Best of references. Address | gree—vyery successful teacher of children of BOYS wanted, 500 boys wanted to sell The | lage, offers best care and home ne to 7 
Box 135, Simsbury, Conn. , 12 to 15 years, would like summer position— | Outlook each week. No investment necessary. | One or two children. Terms moderate. Ret 
GRADUATE nurse wishes care of infant | preferably preparing girls or boys for pre- | Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, | erences exchanged. 9,955, Outlook. 
during the summer. Country preferred. Can | paratory school. Would consider permanent | The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., LONELY couple would board one or two 
give best of references. 27, Outlook. ay position in Boston or vicinity. 7, Outlook, | New York City. small children. Intelligent care in Christian | 
GRADUATE nurse wishes position in | or telephone Copley 2959 M. EXCEPTIONALLY fine stationery for | home assured. 8. E. A., Box 175, Wyandotte, ( 
boys’ or girls’ camp. Fond of children. 28, YOUNG gentleman, B.A., M. (eco- | any type of correspondence. 150 sheets high | Mich. ; , 
Outlook. ; nomics, art), is forming afternoon class of five | grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed ONE OR TWO CHILDREN will be giveu 
WOMAN of education and refinement, age | boys, ages eleven to fourteen, for summer ]| with our name and address for $1.50. | home care for summer months a 3 experl- 
39, desires care of home and children. Excep | months. Organized, educative recreation. | Write for samples. Lewis, 25 Hudson Ave., | enced private school teacher. ‘utoring. 
tional references. 15, Outlook. First-class references. 26, Outlook. Troy, N. Miss Dorothy Hopson, Kent, Conn. 
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Alone Around the World,” by Joshua 
Slocum; “Lord Anson’s Voyage Around 
the World,” and, last but not least, 
“Robinson Crusoe.” 





A friend who has been re-reading 
Locke’s “Beloved Vagabond” points out 
an error on the first page—a reference 
to Canning’s “organ-grinder who had no 
story to tell.” The allusion, of course, 
is to the “needy knife-grinder and the 
Friend of Humanity,” a satire in which 
the tender-hearted philanthropist turns 
from pity to scorn when he finds that 
his beneficiary’s “pitiful story” is 
merely one of the grog-shop variety and 
ends by saying to the knife-grinder: 

“I give thee sixpence? I will see thee 

d d first.” 








A photograph reproduced on page 161 
of last week’s Outlook, by Léonard 
Misonne, has interested many readers. 
M. Misonne is a Belgian, and during the 
years of the Great War his home town 
was in the hands of the Germans. His 
photographic work, thus interrupted, 
has now been resumed, and a few 
months ago an exhibition of his new 
prints was held in London. M. Misonne 
is known among his_ photographic 
friends as the “Corot of the camera,” 
his photographs containing more than a 
suggestion of the delicacy and feeling 
that characterized the pictures of the 
famous French painter. The photograph 
was reproduced through the courtesy of 
“Photograms.” 





A too-faithful dog spoiled a film scene, 
according to a Los Angeles correspond- 
ent of a motion picture magazine. 
“George Walsh,” he says, “has a dog— 
and a certain ‘villain’ is aware of the 
fact. The dog hangs around the set 
most of the time as a casual spectator. 
On this occasion everything was ready 
for the big scene. The heavy was to 
attack Walsh with a knife. ‘Camera!’ 
shouted the director. Like a flash the 
faithful dog leaped for the ‘villain’ who 
was threatening his beloved master and 
obtained a firm hold on his leg! Anda 
perfectly good scene was shot to pieces.” 





Rhymes published in this column 
March 30 prompt a reader to ask: 


With the ball of his foot can a man 
play a game? 
Make a strike with the bat of his 
eye? 
Can he take a swim in the creek in 
his back? 
If he cannot, I wonder why? 


When stopping to rest ’neath the 
arch of his foot, 
Can he possibly come to harm 
By suddenly scratching the skin of 
his teeth, 
Or stumbling into the pit of his arm? 


Can his bone of contention ever be 


broke? 
Can he see through the pain in his 
head? 


Why does his belt always go to waste? 
What’s the news when his hair is 
read? 


O fudge, I can’t understand it at all! 
My brain reels, my hat I must doff! 


Why don’t his eyes, when they’re 
feeling dry, 
Take a drink when the lid is off? 
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“Puget Sound is America’s great- 
est maritime asset. The conditions 
there for opening a great world 
port are beyond comparison.” —P. 
H. W. Ross, President National 
Marine League of U. S. A. 


By C. T CONOVER 


Seattle's wonderful harbor — 194 
miles of salt and fresh water front- 
age with no dredging, no filling, no 
pilotage, no towage—was not a 
freak of nature but clearly a part 
of an all-wise plan—a provision for 
a world center of commerce and 
industry. 


It commands the most lavish 
wealth of vital basic resources as- 
sembled on the continent 


It is the nearest Pacific port to 
the Atlantic Seaboard and to the 
Orient as well—and the nearest 
American port to the vast wealth of 
Alaska. 


Tributary is one-sixth of the na- 
tion's waterpower and pravtically 
the only coal in the Pacific States. 

It has the best climate in North 
America. 


An advantage of 20 per cent in 
manufacturing costs due to climate 


Abundance of pure water. 


The world’s health record 

An unconquerable force known 
as the Seattle Spirit. 

A peculiarly virile and progres- 
sive citizenship. 

A scenic environment unparal- 
leled. 


Seattle is in her early youth. The 
big chances are ahead. There is your 
pre-eminent opportunity with a new 
industry, a branch factory, in foreign 
trade, agriculture, horticulture. 
dairying or lumbering. 

Write for “Seattle the Seaport 
of Success” and lay your problem 
frankly before us 
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Seattle Chamber of Commerce & Commercial Club 
903 Arctic Building 









From published interview with PROF. COLLIER 
COBB, one of America’s foremost geologists with 
an universal reputation as a student of harbors. 


am, 
“Never have I seen such a harbor. On a tour 
studying the chief harbors of the world what 
was meant to be a few days’ hasty visit here 
has been lengthened into six weeks of inten- 
sive study. Your harbor, unmatched on this 
continent, was carved out by glacial action 
less than 2000 years ago. Perhaps in 10,000 
years your descendants will have to start 
dredging just as New York, San Francisco 
and other harbors have to today, but until 
then, do not worry. Your harbor will get 
better with the centuries. This is not true of 
any other harbor in the world. . . . 


“Nature must have ordained that here 
should be the trade center of the Pacific and 
the trade center of the world within the 20th 
century —here at the world’s great cross- 
roads between the East and the West, North 
America and Eurasia, between North and 
South, Alaska and South America. The very 
differences on which world commerce depend 
are more marked in the case of Seattle than 
in that of any other city on the globe... . 
Nowhere else is the soil so deep, for I have 
found in Seattle’s front yard glacial drift 900 
feet deep. Yours will never be a problem of 
worn-out soil. Incidentally Los Angeles may 
“shimmy” with earthquakes and San Fran- 
cisco may get another one, but Seattle, set on 
the deepest glacial drift yet discovered, has 
a shock absorber which makes the city im- 
mune for all time.” 


Scattle, Washington 


Overseas terminals of the Port 


of Seattle. Two piers now} 


completed, one the largest in| 
the world. Seattle has 194 
miles of harSor fro 
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HERMAN 
Style 51 
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“Good Morning p \ 








For Civilians 
Black Calf 


Style 50 


Same Last 
Tan Calf 


Every Morning 







To jump out of bed every morning 
thoroughly rested, infused with buoyant 
spirits, impatient to tackle the work and 
enjoy the pleasures of the day—is the 
endowment of vigorous health that comes only with 
an internally clean body which functions properly. 


What you eat and drink is of less importance than 
how well your body —— the food and eliminates 
the waste. The daily use of 


Sena for 
Catalogue 





L ERMAN’S shoes are 


unique, in that they are 
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FRUIT SALT The call for special shove 


for men in all occupations, 
(Derivative Compound) rangimg from the professions, 
military life and business life 
to labor, including general 
outdoor sports, is tremendous. 








assures a good digestion and regular, natural func- 
tioning of the intestinal tract. 

A little ENO, in water, makes a sparkling, pleasant, 
clean-tasting health-drink which sweetens a “sour’ 
stomach and stimulates digestion. A larger amount 
serves as an efficient aperient and laxative, cleansing 
gently but thoroughly the organs of elimination. 

For over half a century ENO has been used by 

At all young and old—the strong and weak—with equally 
druggists beneficial results. 


$1.25 


a large bottle 





Herman’s Shoes, varying 
from the genuine Munson 
U. S. Army Last to the 
latest dress shapes, and fash- 
ioned from highest-quality 
materials, answer to this call. 





Prepared only by 









Sold in 8000 retail stores. 
Lf you are not near one, we 
will fit you correctly and 
quickly through our MAIL 
ORDER DEFT. at Bosion. 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., London, S.E., England 


Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York—Toronto—Sydney 







































JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
1 825 Albany Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























“NO NIGHT THERE” 


(The “City Four-Square”’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Cultivate the ~"Warre Mountain Refrigerators 
Song Birds— a ™ A i of Forty Lessons, | ! ZX FR 5 “The Chest with the Chill in it” 


Invite the Wrens, Flickers Martine, \ taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Built on scientific principles and tested 
\ Editor of The W riter’s Monthly. by use “in over a million homes. 
One pupil has received over Easy to clean, economical, durable 


a : | and efficient. Sold in every city and 

— ray: —— important town in the United States, 

Hundreds are selling right along Send for Handsome Catalogues 

to the leading magazines andthe and Booklets 

best producing companies. Maine Manufacturing Co., 3! , Nashua, N. H. 
lay Wati stablished 1874 

et wh ag 1h \Venihew | Look for the name 

WHITE MOUNTAIN 





















> Swallows, Chickadees, “Blue Birds 
/ > and countless other feathered . > 
> sters. They will come to y 
> grounds and stay if you ao 


Dodson Bird Houses 


Yoo will enjoy hearing the birds sing 
and watching them feed their got 
They will eliminate mosqui 
w= and other annoyinginsec' 
troy your trees, Gesubberpanigurien. 
Dodson Bird Houses are builtty 
who has s 





ied in his houses the little DR. ESENWEIN 


e has em! 
details necessary for the birds’ comfort and 
Sreteciine which attractand keep them with 
sands of birds flock 
ird A. Mr. Dodson’s_ home 
a on the Kankakee River. 
one Free Book Your Bird | ay 
sent on x ues! ustrating 
giving a Fea Bird ee free. si 


Joseph H.Dodson $24 ee an Audubon Assn 





tion, Journalism, etc. 


4 150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 





Springfield »Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1904 


























Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to your community 
oO. 

































































OU buy more than a perma- 

nent, well-daylighted and easily 
heated building when you buy a 
Truscon Standard Building. 


You buy a building lower in initial 
cost than other types of permanent 
construction — lower in erection 
costs and what is equally import- 
ant, a building that you can easily 
enlarge or take down and re-erect 
in a new place. Truscon Standard 
Buildings are the permanent con- 
struction with 100% salvage value. 
All of this means that you build 
with economy-plus. 


There is another plus in Truscon 
Standard Buildings and that is their 
degree of permanence. These 
buildings are constructed entirely 
of steel units. Truscon Alloy Steel 
is used in roof and side walls. Trus- 
con Steel Sash is used throughout. 
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Build with Economt , mY, -plus 


Now is the time to buy Truscon 
Standard Buildings. Take advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered in 
their low cost. You will find them 
suitable for the widest variety of 
purposes, including foundries, ma- 
chine shops, factories, warehouses, 
tool rooms, freight sheds, garages, 
cafeterias, etc. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are 
furnished in many types, including 
Monitor, Sawtooth, and pitched 
roof (with lantern if desired). They 
may be had in practically every 
size. Heights up to 21'4". 


Return coupon today or write us on 


your letterhead. Address Dept. O-6 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Princtpal Cities 








DaytonPipe CouplingCo., 
Dayton, Ohio. Truscon 
Standard Building, Type- 
3 withlantern. 90'x120’ 





Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N.J. Truscon 
Standard Bldg., Type-! 








INFORMATION COUPON 
an, ys show Types and sizes of 
SCON STANDARD BUILDINGS 


HEIGHTS_Curb to Eave 80 to 21-4 


LENGTHS _Types 12 34 any Multiple of 20 
LANTERN_12-0 wide provided at Ridge of 
any Building 40-0 or more in width 


i Bs oa 











¥ 
— i. 


TYPE 1 . 
Widths .6°8-10-12-16 18-20 -24 -28 -30-40-50-60 





* 








Widths _89 or 400. (¢Bavs @ 20 0r 25) 





goes, 


| & ont - Ase 

Sute Bay| 20-24-28 
¥ 20-25 ae ‘Wo 
_ er . Ld a J 





Widths 60°64: 68" mie 74 80: 33 "0. 3st 100 102 3 10.12: 120 
Lengths — Multiples of 8-0" plus 


Pi ‘ 


i 
4 — 28 ——|——- 28 id 28 - 23 --. + 


TYPE 4V ° 
Width.112 Lengths_Multiples of 16-0 plus or Minus 20 
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Truscon Stee! Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

Send Catalog and Information on Truscon Standard 

Buildings Type Width ft., 

ee SO 

To be used for 
Name 
Address 
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TRUSCON 


STANDAR BUILDINGS 
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Comfort to vacation paradise 


For an 


To all the West's wild, glorious vacation land 
goes the Burlington. Begin now to plan your 
vacation in the realm of painted mountains, the 
enchanted land of thrills, delights and health. 

Enjoy Burlington service to restful Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park, scenic Colo- 
rado—the Playground of the Nation, and 
surprising Utah, to thrilling Glacier Park, 
mysterious Yellowstone and her thrilling 
Cody Road, the “charmed” Pacific North- 
west, glorious California—whatever wonder- 
spot you may choose. 

The travel part of your vacation will be 
among its keenest pleasures. Burlington serv- 
ice is business-like, courteous, comfortable, 
and dependable always. A splendid roadbed 
and regulated speed—so you can sleep ; atten- 
tive and gentlemanly employes; sensible 
schedules at convenient hours; constant and 
rigid inspection. This is the service that 
proves to more than 25,000,000 passengers 
yearly that the Burlington is the Route of 
Greatest Comfort. Let your vacation joys 
begin the minute you step aboard your train 

take the Burlington to and from the West. 

Plan your vacation with the help of one of the free 
books illustrated: ‘‘ Rocky Mountain National-Estes 
Park,’’ ‘‘Scenic Colorado and Utah,’’ ‘* Yellowstone 
National Park,’’ ‘‘ Glacier National Park.’’ 

Just ask your local agent about Burlington service or write 


P. S. EUSTIS, Pass. Traf. Mgr.,C. B. & Q. R.R., Chicago 
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PUBLICITY VERSUS 
ADVERTISING IN THE 
MOVIES 


“ HE screen is a wonderful means 
of publicity, but there is a great 
difference between advertising 

and publicity. The place to advertise 

is in the newspapers and magazines. 

That is where the public look for infor- 

mation, and there is where they should 

find it.” This, according to a writer in 
the Boston “Transcript,” is the rather 
surprising doctrine of Dr. Francis Hol- 
ley, Director of the Bureau of Commer- 

cial Economics, who himself has 55,000,- 

000 feet of film in circulation throughout 

the world. 

“The films of the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Economics are familiar in every 
civilized country on earth and in some 
of the uncivilized. Their only object is 
to help, to teach by object lesson. The 
pictures deal with travel, industry, agri- 
culture, public health, and science, and 
from one point of view they are adver- 
tising of the most elaborate kind. But 
Dr. Holley is speaking of the advertis- 
ing of individual business, and from an 
experience which hardly has been dupli- 
cated if it has even been approached he 
is moved to make a few suggestions to 
business men and motion-picture pro- 
prietors which cannot fail to be useful.” 

In speaking of the advertising valve 
versus the publicity value of the screen, 
Dr. Holley says: 

“To have publicity value the picture 
must display some degree of modesty 
and put the message over with adroit- 
ness and reservation. The story must 
be interesting, holding the audience 
sympathetic and leaving a theme of 
thought and food for reflection as the 
audience quits the theater. Ad men 
little realize the combative _ spirit 
aroused when an audience which has 
paid to be amused finds its dignity 
» slighted and its feelings outraged by be- 
ing forced to gaze for several minutes 
at some fool picture introducing a 
patent spark plug through the medium 
of the tea party in an alleged drama 
developed by some skim-fed author edu- 
eated beyond his intelligence.” 

The “Transcript” writer thus explains 
Dr. Holley’s reference to the spark plug: 

“The spark plug fraud is only one of 
many Dr. Holley has exposed as an inci- 
dent of his work in the interest of the 
popular uplift. A concern started out 
a while ago showing on the screen an 
elaborate industrial plant said to be 
making a novel spark plug. Hundreds 
of feet of vista bordered with imposing 
machinery was shown, with gigantic 
buildings and all the other appurte- 
nances of a great manufacturing indus- 
try. But Dr. Holley noted that none of 
the machinery appeared to be turning 
out spark plugs. He investigated, and 
found that the swindlers had simply 
adapted to their purpose a series of 
films depicting a great automobile plant, 
and that they had sold $360,000 worth of 
stock without ever having turned out a 
spark plug. Another case was of a land 
company out West. The picture showed 
railroad terminals, a large station, and 
charming residences apparently abutting 





on the property. But Dr. Holley, as a 
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civil engineer, had built the railroad 
shown in the pictures and he could 
recollect no such place where the prop- 
erty was supposed to be. He wrote the 
governor, and found that the land which 
was being offered for sale was not 
within forty miles of the railroad. In 
still another case, a fake concern had 
drilled holes in the ground, dropped 
down dynamite, and was exhibiting a 
screen picture of a big oil gusher on 
which it was selling stock. As a matter 
of fact, the oil shown came from forty- 
eight barreis of it which had been 
poured in before the dynamite was 
touched off.” 

Dr. Holley asks manufacturers to co- 
operate with the Bureau in producing 
pictures of real educational value. He 
says: 

“The Bureau is greatly in need of 
pictures showing industrial processes, 
and would esteem it a rare co-operation 
on the part of manufacturers if they can 
make a picture showing what occurs in 
their establishments, how they produce 
their wares, and under what conditions; 
showing as far as possible the produc- 
tion of the raw product—which can in 
many cases be supplied by the Bureau 
from the laboratories of the various 
Governments, showing production of 
raw material. The use of these nega- 
tives is without expense if desirable. 
We desire to show the industrial rela- 
tions and the consideration which is 
given by the employers for the em- 
if possible, the contented 
condition in which the employee en- 
gages in his work. Show also what is 
done in the way of recreation, informa- 
tion, and entertainment of employees by 
the employers. Put on the screen ex- 
actly the information that you would 
put in an advertisement, only be content 
with a limited display of your corporate 
name,” advises Dr. Holley. “Put the 
message over by suggestion rather than 
by direct attack, for this keeps the audi- 
ence sympathetic, whereas the contrary 
renders it combative. There are many 
reputable photographers who will take 
your picture to show the industry and 
not for the purpose of multiplying foot- 
age to be paid for by you. By co- 
operation in this way you are doing 
much for the relief of unrest, benefiting 
industrial and economie conditions; be- 
ing amply compensated by the publicity 
value which accrues to you.” 
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By all their country’s wishes blest~ 


IS end may have come 
aboard transport cr in 
some front-line trench—in a 
base hospital or a training camp 
at home. It matters not where 
or how—remains simply the 
fact that hedied for his country. 
Simply to mark in cold and 
stately marble the unresponsive 
sod is not enough. The mem- 
ory of his supreme sacrifice 
should be a heritage for the 
ages. It is more fitting, more 
consoling, far, to give his spirit 
and soul enduring memorial 
where congregate those he re- 
gretted so to leave. 


What place among the haunts | 


of menmore fitting to erect such 
amemorial tothe departed than 
within the sacred walls of the 
House of God where spirit 
speaks to spirit in many an ex- 
pressive and symbolic form, 
and where the ideals and sacri- 
fices of the dead live on to 
inspire and quicken the living. 


You owe his memory such a 
memorial in his or your own 
favorite church. It is never 
“too late’ for such a tribute. 
Perhaps but a simple hymn- 
board, or, on the other hand, 
a chancel and altar complete, a 
console for the organ, the pews, 
a communion table, or a bap- 
tismal font. 

Every piece has embodied in 


‘it the genius of our chief artist 


and sculptor, Alois Lang, one 
of the most renowned of living 
wood sculptors. He is a mem- 
ber of the famous Oberammer- 
gau family of Langs, whose art 
and skill as wood carvers has 
been traditional for centuries. 
To those who desire to per- 
petuate the name and memory 
of some one near and dear, we 
offer the service of our Ecclesi- 
astical Department. A request 
will bring without obligation a 
beautifully illustrated booklet 
and complete information. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT 
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ating Company 


Address General Offices 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


18 East Jackson Boulevard 
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greatly if you will give us the name of the church you have in mind. 


























Can a Corporation 
Be Compelled to 
Declare Dividends? 


Suppose you owned some 7% non- 
cumulative preferred stock in a 
prosperous corporation which had not 
declared dividends in five years. 
Suppose at the end of that time, the | 
directors declared a 7% dividend on | 
the preferred, a 25% dividend onthe | 
common stock. Would the preferred |} 
stockholders have any recourse? Could — {j 
they demand the unpaid dividends of  * 
the five preceding years, before the 
holders of common stock cut the 
melon? Hundreds of questions like 
this, which concern every person 
holding stock in a corporation, are 
answered in a simple, straightfor- 
ward, authoritative way, in 
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Corporate Organization 


and Management | 


By Thomas Conyngton of the 
New York Bar 


The standard guide in all matters of organizing, 
financing, and managing corporations. Mr. 
Conyngton starts at the very beginning, 
analyzing the corporate form, showing its ad- 
| «6vantages and disadvantages. He describes in 
detail the full procedure of incorporating, the  |j 


| kinds of stock, and their issue. He explains H 
f the charter, by-laws, and meetings. | 
‘ 

lk 

A Guide for Business Men q 

Gh . + . . . if 

lhe duties of the officers, declaration of divi- |} 
dends, handling finances, promotions, consoli- 
dations, reorganizations, and dissolutions are i 


clearly explained. Many pages of legally ac- — {f 
curate corporation forms, which you can use as i 
} guides, are contained. The analytical index | 
enables you to secure instantly the answer to |k 
the problem confronting you. i 


You May Examine the Work lk 
| 


If you are interested in any corporation, or iH 


expect to be, this manual will be of constant # 
assistance to you. It contains 778 pages and if 
200 forms. Published 1917 (Sixth printing, | 
1920), fou may examine it at your book- tl 
store, or, we will gladly send you the work for f 
inspection; the form below is for your con- } 
venience. ‘ 
: 

‘ 

Ihe Ronald P 
ress |; 

e 

Company 

i 

At Bookstores mn or by Mail H 
18 

The Ronald Press Company, le 
20 Vesey St., New York i] 

ik 


Send me for examination Conyngton’s Corpor- 
ate Organization and Management. Within five |, 


days of receipt, I will either remit $6 in pay- ii 
ment or return the book. ; i) 
\k 

; ih 
MOM ai aaiistbceve scene accdandacns If 
cooose OF 

H 
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For catalog of publications, check here. O 
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SONGS OF LIBERTY 


Sacred and Secular. Specially adapted for 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS AND COMMUNITY CHORUSES 
This book also includes the well known melodies of the South. 
Attractively bound in cloth. 
$25.00 per hundred 30c per single copy 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 156 5th Ave., New York City 
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RIT travel By Steamer 


For business or pleasure travel on the luxurious, 
ciean, cool, comfortable D. & C. steamers. 


DAILY BETWEEN 
Detroit and Buffalo —_— Detroit and Cleveland 


(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. Lv. each city 11 p. m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a, m. Arr. each city 6:15 a.m. 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. (Daylight trips during 
Arr. Vetroit 9:00 a. m. July and August) 
FARE — $6.00 one way, FARE— $3.60 one way, 
$11.50 round trip. $6.60 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, $4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up 
Jar tax extra) 
Rail tickets accepted, either way, between Detroit and 
Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. Automobiles trans- 
ported (gas must be removed). Wireless aboard. 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 

A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

J. T. McMillan, 
Vice Pres. 

R. G. Stoddard, 
Gen. Pass. Agt 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES _ 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools, 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-six years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 
$1,000. Freperick 8. Curtis, Principal 

GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER. CONNECTICUT. 


RUMSEY HALL “33; 
A school for boys under 15 
Yearly rate $1200 


L. R. SANFORD, Principal 
LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country. One hour from New York. 


FLORIDA 
of ORLANDO, 


THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL * roxio, 


Episcopal. A homelike school for girls. 
College preparatory and general course. 
Delighttul winter climate. 

LILIAS 8S. BILL, Principal. 


MAINE 


Summer Term: July 11-Sept.10 DEER ISLE, ME. 
A legitimate school of highly specialized instruc- 
tion, located in ideal surroundings. A faculty of experts 
and a complete equipment. For information address The 
Directors—S. B. Knowlton, Lester D. Tyler, Haverford, Pa. 
N. Y. Representative: W. B. Wildman, The Trinity School. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TAMMERER 


FOR 54 YEARS we have successfully cor- 

rected stammering by our simple and 

natural methed. Individual instruction 

only. SAMUEL 0. ROBBINS, Director. 
Boston Stammerers’ Institute 

216 Huntington Ave. Boston, 17 Mass. 









































SCHOOL Methods, Influence, Grad- 

uates, Books have led for 
OF forty years. Co-ordinate 
EXPRESSION _ taining forall professions. 


me Summer term in 6 States. 
Winter courses open October 1. Booklets free. 
$. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., Copley Square, Boston. 


; 48 Quincy Street, 
New-Church Theological School nie. "Misc" 
Est. 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation desired. 
The curriculum includes systematic study of the writings 
of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the 
Scriptures, Coreen courses. Catalog. : 
WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 
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